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eabury Series 


MATERIALS FOR CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


prepared at the direction of General Convention 


Completely up-to-date, beautifully illustrated materials, 
parish-tested and proven. 
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New Courses Ready for Fall 


NURSERY (Three- and Four-Year Olds) 


ALL THINGS CREATED 
Pupil’s Take-Home Picture Cards with appro- 
priate messages. Edited and illustrated in four 
colors by Gregor Thompson Goethals. 

Set of 64, $1.75 


RECEIVING THE NURSERY CHILD 
Teacher’s Manual. Illustrated in black and 
white by Sally Michel. 

112 pages, paper bound. $1.80 


GRADE 3 


OUR PRAYERS AND PRAISE 

A pupil’s prayer book with notes by Massey 
H. Shepherd, Jr. and Robert N. Rodenmayer 
for use with Morning Prayer and Holy Com- 
munion. 41 two- and four-color illustrations 
by a Sister of the Community of the Holy 
Spirit. 112 pages, cloth bound. $2.55 


THROUGHOUT THE 

WHOLE WIDE EARTH 

Teacher’s Manual. Illustrated in black and 
white by Beatrice and Leonard Derwinski. 96 
pages and packet of Teaching Aids which in- 
cludes a map of the world, posters, Nativity 
pictures, a sample of Braille, and cathedral 
picture cards. Sold only as a unit. $4.25 


GRADE 6 


THE SON OF GOD 
Pupil’s Resource Book. Readings from the 
Gospel according to St. Mark with back- 
ground information by Edric A. Weld and 
William Sydnor. Two-color illustrations and 
endpapers by Leonard Weisgard. 

128 pages, cloth bound. $1.90 


DECIDING FOR MYSELF 
Teacher's Manual. Black and white illustra- 
tions by Susan Perl. 

192 pages, paper bound. $1.90 


GRADE 9 


OLD TESTAMENT 

ROOTS OF OUR FAITH 

Pupil’s Resource Book, by Sister Elspeth. 
O. A. S. 8 maps in black and white by Leonard 
Derwinski, and 25 symbols by Johannes 
Troyer. 192 pages, cloth bound. $1.80 


GROWING IN FAITH 


Teacher’s Manual. 
96 pages, paper bound. $1.90 


MANUALS FOR PARENTS 


FAITH IS A FAMILY AFFAIR 

For use with nursery and grades 3, 6, and 9. 
Black and white illustrations by Seymour 
Fleishman. 192 pages, paper bound. $1.25 


A GUIDE FOR LEADERS 
OF PARENTS’ CLASSES 


64 pages, paper bound. $.75 


2 If the order for your church 
school material has not been 
placed, rush it to us at once. Materials will 
be shipped to you directly from our printer 
in Delaware. DON’T FORGET—there is a 
5% discount for cash with order. And an 
additional 5% discount if your order is 
postmarked not later than July 15th. 


THE SEABURY BOOKSTORE 


SEABURY SERIES DEPARTMENT * GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


“THE MOST SIGNIFICANT HUMAN DRAMA EVER LIVED! 


Cecil B. DeMille has recorded, 
for all ages, the dramatic story of Moses 


and the Ten Commandments, bringing to life 
through the medium of the motion picture 
screen, this inspiring theme. 


CECIL B.DEMILLE’S 


PRODUCTION 


TECHNICOLOR® VISTAVISION® A Paramount Picture 


Cited by leaders 
of all faiths as a 

» spiritually enrichening 
experience making the 
Bible thrillingly alive. 


starring 


ih alin st So oc i 


HARDWICKE + FOCH « SCOTT - ANDERSON : PRICE 


Written for the sereen by AENEAS MACKENZIE « JESSE L. LASKY, JR. + JACK GARISS + FREDRIC M. FRANK 
Based upon the HOLY SCRIPTURES and other ancient ane modern writings ° Produced by Motion Riclire Associates, Inc. 


NOW SHOWING AT LEADING MOTION PICTURE THEATRES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY! 


J. B. Phillips 


IS GOD 
AT HOME? 


Free of theological terms, 
this book presents the mean- 
ing of Christ to the average 
man—in language he can un- 
derstand. Simply and sympa- 
thetically, the 30 brief mes- 
sages on basic Christian beliefs 
probe into the reality of re- 
ligion to man in his daily 
existence. In lucid and direct 
style, they show man how he 
needs and can find the Chris- 
tian life. $1.75 


Also by Dr. Phillips: 
WHEN GOD WAS MAN—$1 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


¥) 
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PRAYER BOOKS—HYMNALS 
BIBLES 


Religious Books of all Publishers 
VESTMENTS 


(send for a catalog) 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM Co. 


14 East 41st Street New York 1 
29 East Madison Street Chicager2 
261 Golden Gate Avenue San Francisco 2 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Oval or oblong. style. 
Vinyl leather or velour 
cover—cork or long sta- 
pled fibre filling. Foam 
rubber top. Free samples 
HB and prices on request. 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 
23-15 38th Ave. 

Long Island City, N. Y. 


Turning the Pages 


| HOPE that the entire ForTH 
family saw the recent telecast, Lamp 
Unto My Feet, which presented the 
four winners of this year’s Church 
School Missionary Offering essay 
contest (see page 22) and something 
of the Church’s work in Haiti. The 
show centered around excerpts of 
the National Council film, Heartbeat 
of Haiti, with comments by the Rt. 
Rev. C. Alfred Voegeli, Missionary 
Bishop of Haiti, Sister Anne Marie, 
ssM, of St. Vincent’s School, Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti, and the Rev. Fritz 
R. Lafontant, of Mirebalais, Haiti. 
The balance of the program con- 
sisted of a panel discussion mod- 
erated by Lyman Bryson. 

The nervousness that can freeze 
even seasoned troupers when faced 
with a TV mike representing an 
ultimate audience in the multi-mil- 
lions had dampened some of the 
spontaneity of the essay winners. 
Their eyes tended to widen as Mr. 
Bryson shot a series of complex 
questions at them. They came up 
with answers, however, that were 
earnest, intelligent, and unflustered. 
Mike showed mature perspective in 
his consideration of Haiti’s relative 
need for capital and faith. Round- 
faced Jimmy coped dexterously 
with a deus ex machina tie-in of 
Haiti with his chosen essay subject, 
Chapels on Wheels, and_ spoke 
thoughtfully about medical mission- 
ary activity. Jill, whose delicately 
modeled face is topped by a fringe 


of dark bangs, shifted to the role of ' 


questioner and fed a provocative 
query to Sister Anne Marie. 

Mr. Bryson’s fastest ball was re- 
served for serious, dark-eyed Sharo- 
lyn, who was asked for an opinion 
on the knotty problem of tampering 
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with native cultures and whether 1 
they are well exchanged for our i} 
brand of Western civilization. It was 94 
a big one for a twelve year old, but (¥ 
Sharolyn parried it with dignity, and |) 
it provided a bridge into the adult #} 
discussion of the Church in Haiti i) 
that Mr. Bryson conducted with Bish- | 
op Voegeli, Sister Anne Marie, and } 
Pere Lafontant. But the essay contest t 
winners had proved that they were » 
more than nice kids with a flair for 7) 
putting words together. They are 
already aware and sensitive Church. 7) 
men. Hi 


Creative Craftsman Dies 


“With a rare dramatic vigor he *}) 
enlivened the zeal of Churchmen / 
everywhere. His creative mind and |)~ 
imaginative grasps of new techniques § 
in communication were responsible /| 
for the first national venture of the : 
Church into the new world of radio \) 
and contributed to the present or- |) 
ganization of the Department of |- 
Promotion.” These words were in- | 
cluded in a minute adopted by the : 
Department of Promotion at its | 
meeting on April 30 in Seabury 77 
House to express its gratitude to al- | 
mighty God for the life and labors of |} 
the Rev. G. Warfield Hobbs. =A 

Mr. Hobbs, who came to the serv- | 
ice of the Church after a distin- 
guished career in journalism, was for 7 
sixteen years editor of this Magazine, 
He was also for many years the ex- 
ecutive head of the Council’s old 
Department of Publicity. 

Born in Washington, D. C., in 
1876, Mr. Hobbs’ early career in 
journalism progressed steadily from 
the city desk of the Baltimore Amer- 
ican to correspondent in the Spanish- 
American War to city editor and 
managing editor of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger to art director of the 
Curtis Publications, and to editor of 
the Baltimore Sunday Sun. In Balti- 
more he established the first Sunday 
rotogravure section. 

After becoming editor of The 
Spirit of Missions he studied for or- 
dination and was made a priest by 
the then Presiding Bishop, the Rt. |) 
Rev. John Gardiner Murray, Bishop — 
of Maryland. As editor of The Spirit 
of Missions, Mr. Hobbs introduced | 
to religious journalism some of the 
more successful current magazine 
practices—notably in the use of il- 

continued on page 4 
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Wide World 
‘a COVER: The Presiding Bishop dedicates 
‘the memorial cross at Cape Henry, Virginia 
as part of the ceremonies commemorating 
the 350 Anniversary of the Founding of 
the Jamestown Colony and the establish- 
‘ment of the Church on the shores of the 
‘New World. The celebration also included 
@ special service in Bruton Parish Church, 
Williamsburg, Va., participated in by all 
the bishops of Virginia at which the Pre- 
siding Bishop preached. 
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re TER HR | ~ Check Your Calendar 
JUNE 
O Altars (1) Pews [() Organs Jamestown Festival 
0 Flags [ Lighting Fixtures 9 Whitsunday 
0 Visual Aids [ Bibles 11-17 Conference in Theology for Col- 
0 Feiding Chairs and Tables lege Faculty, Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. 
OD Sterling and Brass Ware 
D 
O Stained Glass Windows 12, 14,15 Ember Days 
0 Books of Remembrance 12-21 Outgoing Missionaries Confer- 
O Bells, Van Bergen bells ence, Seabury House, Greenwich. 
from Holland 16 Trinity Sunday. Jamestown Sun- 
day. Celebration of Holy Com- 


Check above items in which you are F Island 
interested and write for FREE catalog. munion on Jamestown Islan 


commemorating first recorded 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. celebration of Holy Communion 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS in Virginia. Parishes throughout 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS. lqnninaesimule 
Tel. CApitol 7-2150 the country are p g r 
taneous commemorative services. 


24 Nativity St. John Baptist 


HAND EMBROIDERED ALTAR LINENS 29 St. Peter 


Our Exquisite Imported Linens appeal to the most JULY 
discriminating taste. They are Hand Embroidered 
and mode to your specifications. Jamestown Festival 

New Crease-Resisting Alb and Surplice Linen, 
and other beautiful Linens by the yard. 4 Independence Day 


Write for Illustrated Brochure 
25 St. James 
MARY MOORE, Box 394F, Davenport, lowa 


Daily worship, using The Upper Room as a guide, can make this 
summer richer — spiritually — than any you have ever known. 
Be sure to use The Upper Room on your vacation trip as well as 
at home, and know the joy of spiritual uplift as well as physical 
recreation. 


Indiwwidual subscriptions, by mail, $1.00 per year, three years, 
$2.00. Ten or more copies of one issue to one address, 7 cents 
per copy. AIR MAIL edition for service men and youth — same 
prices. 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 
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lustrations. He early recognized th] 
radio as a great medium for thi 
Church, and was one of the grou) 
which co-operated with the Columy) 
bia Broadcasting System in estak 
lishing the Church of the Air. He ir@ 
troduced broadcasting to the Genera 
Convention in New Orleans (19255 
Mr. Hobbs had retired in 19449 
But he continued to serve his bay 
loved Church, for several years a) 
editor of the Maryland Churchmar 
until ill health required that these 
activities be given up. After a lonayy 
illness he died in his eighty-first yea: 
in Annapolis, Md. 
For nearly a decade it was mu 
privilege to serve this Magaziniy 
under the leadership of Mr. Hobbs 
Much that is modern and worthy i § 
the Church’s promotion today is th 
result of the energy, the wisdom, thl 
expert skill, the creative imagination 
of my former boss—G. Warfield 
Hobbs. 


National Council Meets | 
The National Council at its meeay 


ard Mansfield, Vice-President o| 
Rockefeller, Inc., New York as 
member to fill the unexpired terry 
of the Honorable Raymond E. Bale 
win of Connecticut, resigned. 

The Council also confirmed thi 
Presiding Bishop’s appointments © 
Robert M. Fuller as President of the 
Seabury Press to succeed Leon Mé 
Cauley, resigned; Mary Louise Vil’ 
aret, Executive Secretary of th 
Children’s Division to the new! 
created post of Associate Director o} 
the Department of Christian Educa 
tion; the Rev. Ira A. England «@ 
special consultant on materials fe 
very small Church Schools; the Rev 
John G. Herrell as Executive Secre 
tary of the Division of Audio-Visue| 
Education to succeed Herbert 
Jackman, resigned. 

Resignations accepted by _ tht 
Council included the Rev. Nevill 
Tinker as an Associate Secretary i: 
the Leadership Training Division 
Margaret E. Chasin as an Associat 
Editor in the Curriculum Develo} 5 
ment Division; Linette Giesecke 4 
an Association Secretary in th 
Leadership Training Division. 

W.EM 
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The Biggs Sound 


By JOHN M. GUNN 


N\y first memory of church is a 
jvivid and golden picture of sun- 
‘light streaming through the windows 
got a tiny little church in a tiny town 
‘in Canada, and lighting up the cary- 
Jing on the hand-pumped organ. On 
‘ 


that wonderful day I was privileged 
‘to sit, as reward for I know not what 
yact of goodness, among the musi- 
*cians—flute, violin, and cello—who 
{compensated for the little organ’s 
+ deficiencies. 

, Ihave a vivid memory of a time 
several years later when I watched 
Jin awe the hands and feet of the 
) French virtuoso Marcel Dupré fly- 
foe over the manuels and pedal 


board_of a much larger organ in a 
/much larger town in Canada. As I 
» look Rack my musical life seems to 
i have been surrounded with organs: 
/ An aunt was an organist, and a good 

| one; my first music teacher was an 
gain quite athe. péer,o Lo ielt,, of 

Maitre Dupré; and I have sung in 
church choirs, off and on, since I 
was eight. 
| Withal (and I have lingered on 
{the way to my point) the organ 
) made little or no impression on me 
i as a source of intense musical pleas- 
ure until the day in 1942 when I 
| first heard E. Power Biggs playing 
i the classical (or baroque) organ in 
| the Germanic Museum at Harvard 
| 


| University, in a broadcast of the 
CBS network. That program, and 
many succeeding ones, have been 
revelations to me, from the lovely 
Daquin Noel, which was the theme, 
through thementusiG OL bachy and 
Buxtehude and Sweelinck and a 
score of other composers played on 
an instrument as like as possible to 
) the organs on which the masters 
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themselves played. In fifteen years of 
broadcasting Mr. Biggs has intro- 
duced me to hundreds of pieces I 
had never heard, pieces for the or- 
gan alone and pieces for the organ 
in concert with instrumental en- 
sembles of a dozen different kinds. 
These reminiscences were prompt- 
ed by E. Power Biggs’ latest record- 
ing, Organ Music of Spain and 
Portugal (Columbia KL _ 5167), 
which, to anyone interested in or- 
gans, is still another revelation. 
These Spanish and Portuguese in- 
struments (there are seven different 
organs represented on the disk, six 
of them eighteenth and nineteenth 
century instruments, the seventh 
contemporary) are markedly dif- 
ferent from the organ, either classi- 
cal or romantic, as we know it. 
Their predominant color derives 
from their trumpet stops, Trompeta 
Real, Trompeta Batalha, speaking 
horizontally, and operating on ex- 
tremely low pressures..One must ex- 
amine Mr. Biggs’ well-illustrated al- 
bum notes for a clear picture of 
them. As he points out, “in Spain 
and Portugal one plays compositions 
of early Spanish and Portuguese 
masters. Characteristics of music and 
instrument coincide .. . This music 
is intended for the peculiar ‘timbre’ 
of Iberian instruments, particularly 
the trumpet stops.” There are ten 
composers represented on the disk; 
their music, and the instruments 
continued on pag? 29 


LIMITED TIME OFFER! 
CUTHBERTSON 
Summer SPECIALS 
BLACK Summer Weight 


Clergy Shirts 


65°/, DACRON 
35°/, EGYPTIAN COTTON 


$8.95 each 2 for $17.00 


Little or no ironing required 
Stays neat and fresh all day 
Quick drying—Just Drip Dry 
Easy Care—Longer wear 
Cool and Comfortable 
French cuffs, only 

Styled with Black buttons, fly 
front, 2 neatly stitched pockets. 
Neck’sizes 14144 to 1614. Sleeve 
lengths 32 to 35. 


Our Regular 
Combed Yarn, Black 


COTTON BROADCLOTH 


Clergy Shirts 
$5.25 each 3 for $15.00 


High count combed yarn, sanforized and 
color fast. Styled with Black buttons, 
Barreled button cuffs only. Fly front. 2 
neatly stitched pockets. Neck sizes 14 to 
18. Sleeve lengths 31 to 35. 


ORDER NOW from 


2013 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


J. THEODORE (urHBERTSON, inc. 


Moller Custom Construction... 


Quality does not just happen. It is 
built into a fine instrument! When a 
new Moller pipe organ is “‘born”’ on 
the drafting boards, only the finest 
materials and mechanisms are speci- 
fied. Each exacting detail is supervised 
in the Moller factory. The resulting 
beauty of tone and perfect response 
are proof of this exacting care. See... 
Hear Compare! Whatever your 
needs, there's a Moller pipe organ 
priced right for you! 


OAM OLLER 


RENOWNED FOR 


INCORPORATED 


PIPE ORGANS SINCE 1875 


Memb f the A iated Organ Builders of America 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND ember o e Associate 


People’s Capitalism 


Business with pleasure: General Electric’s President Ralph Ae Cordiner (left) 
Board Chairman Philip D. Reed, and Secretary Ray H: Luebbe enjoy a share own | 
er’s comment at the Annual Meeting. From as far away as California, about 4,00: | 
people come each year to Schenectady, N. Y., to meet the men who represent thera 
ard of directors and to get acquainted with the managers of their companyy 


: 


on the 
i 


From all walks of life: General Electric owners are typical of America’s capitalists. Many of them are also customers, supplier 
dealers, or neighbors in our plant communities. In addition, 129,000 General Electric employees are also owners, or becoming owner 


Owners get a close look: So they can participate more fully in com- 
pany affairs, share owners have an opportunity to meet General 
Electric people and review current and future plans. Above, share 
owners are fitted with safety glasses before a plant tour (right). 


The 370,000 owners who have savings invested in General Electric 


are typical of America, where nearly every citizen is a capitalist 


Owners disagree on a point of interest: 
Even though the young lady is counting on 


General Electric for part of her future, her 
attention can wander during the meeting. 


Women capitalists: The ladies’ viewpoint is 
significant: half of General Electric’s owners 
i are women — and to many, their investment 

can mean security now or in the future. 
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If a visitor from abroad had been able to sit down with the men and 
women at the General Electric Share Owners Meeting in April, he 
might have discovered a good deal about capitalism in this country. 


The visitor could have learned, for instance, that millions of people 
from all walks of life—not just a wealthy handful—own America’s 
businesses. There were about 4,000 men and women at the meeting. 
Some were housewives, some employees of the company, some business- 
men, some retired folks—the kind of people you meet every day. 


They are typical of the 370,000 men and women who have chosen to 
invest part of their savings in General Electric . . . of the 10 million 
Americans who own “‘a piece of the business” in other corporations... 
of the millions who have a stake in the small family businesses in every 
community ... and of the 100 million capitalists who indirectly own 
shares in companies like General Electric through their insurance poli- 
cies, mutual savings-bank accounts, pension plans, mutual funds or 
other forms of investment. 


The visitor could have learned that in a People’s Capitalism every- 
one benefits from profits. Profits which benefit the many are at the 
very heart of America’s competitive economic system. You may benefit 
directly, for example, through dividends. Or you may benefit indirectly 
in many ways—in your pension fund, perhaps, or in the endowment 
that helps support your child’s college, or even through the work of 
research foundations and charitable organizations which entrust capital 
to America’s businesses. 

And in a competitive People’s Capitalism, everyone gains again be- 
cause part of the profits are plowed back into business to spur growth 
that leads to new products, new jobs and new services. 


The visitor could have learned that progress in America’s capitalism 
is measured in terms of the individual. In this country, every man is 
encouraged to develop to his maximum ability. At General Electric, for 
instance, employees are given wide opportunities to develop their talents 
and add to their education and skills. Kach year, the company spends 
some $40 million for training in everything from factory skills to ad- 
vanced professional development, and over 25,000 men and women take 
advantage of these opportunities annually. 

As General Electric sees it, the People’s Capitalism of America is 
uniquely successful because it works on the basis of “something for 
something.” This capitalism draws its strength from the voluntary 
participation of all free citizens, and it returns to all of them benefits 
unmatched anywhere else. 


| Far our latest Annual Report, write to us at Dept. 2L-113, Schenectady, N.Y. | 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


‘| 
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YOUR CHURCH 
N THE NEWS 


KW AGK 


Retiring Missionary Bishop of the Philippines, 

the Rt. Rev. Norman S. Binsted, 

turns over jurisdiction to the Rt. Rey. Lyman C. Ogiiby, | 
who has served as Suffragan for past four years 


The Rt. Rey. Michael S. Yashiro, 
Presiding Bishop of the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai, preaches 
at the forty-third graduation at Central Theological College, Tokyo 


Old friends reminisce at United Automobile Workers of America convention: 
UAW President, Walter P. Reuther, and the Rey. G. Paul Musselman, 
Executive Secretary of National Council Urban-Industrial Division, 

who addressed Atlantic City convention, expressing hope for 

co-operation between Church and labor in wiping out sore spots 


of intolerance, poverty, and crime 


| 
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Clergymen on Islands of Maui and Molokai, 

Missionary District of Honolulu, 

| are having fun with license plates’ this year. 
| The prefix numbers stand for the order in which 
' their congregations were founded, 
. M is for the Islands, 
| and 281 is the affectionate nickname for 
National Council Headquarters 
at 281 Fourth Ave., New York City 


alt RACES 
ALL SERVICES 


ROO 


Fiestas will fete 

Churchmen cn eighth annual 
Pilgrimage to Mexico 

to be conducted by 

the Rey. Gerhard B. Stutzer 
of Okmulgee, Okla. 

(Forth, May, 1957, page 2) 
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Sign on steps of St. George’s Cathedral, 
i Capetown, South Africa, 
i _ defies law giving government right to 
prohibit Africans from worshipping with whites 


—= 


Station wagon tail gate is outfitted as altar 
for a “mission’s mission” to migrant 
laborers near Princeton, III. 
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And Then There Were Eight 


INTERPAROCHIAL CO-OPERATION SPAWNS AMOEBA- 
LIKE GROWTH OF CHURCH IN CORPUS CHRISTI 


By the Rev. David S. Rose 


town’s size, with a preponderance of | 
Latin-Americans, should be able te: 
support an Episcopal Church. The § 


bleak Episcopal Church Family 
is not an empty phrase, but a stirring 
and deeply-felt reality in the Coastal 
Bend area of Texas where nine years 
have seen the phenomenal growth of 
the Episcopal Church from one 
slightly somnolent parish and one 
mission to eight thriving and enthu- 
siastic parishes and missions. 

Those who have been most closely 
associated with this forward move- 
ment are profoundly persuaded that 
it has been the spirit of real co- 
operation, of belonging to one an- 
other, which has made the work pos- 
sible. They believe that the group 
-which has most clearly expressed 
this unity, the Corpus Christi Sur- 
vey and Strategy Committee, has 
been used by God in direct propor- 
tion to its ability to avoid inter- 
parochial conflicts and jealousies. 

Co-operation in Corpus Christi 
has had many expressions: joint 
Lenten services, joint confirmation 
classes, Sunday school institutes, 
preaching missions, radio and TV 
programs, all sponsored by the Epis- 
copal Church in Corpus Christi 
rather than by individual parishes 


Survey and Strategy Committee meets. One of the results of their efforts: the Church of Our Saviour, Aransas Pass (right) 
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and missions. Under the hospital vis- 
iting system, all the clergy call on 
all the sick in the name of the Epis- 
copal Church rather than as repre- 
sentatives of one parish alone. 

The spirit of unity among laymen, 
always backed and supported by the 
clergy, has borne the most significant 
fruit in the building of new congre- 
gations in and out of the city. 

Back in 1948, when an Extension 
Committee was appointed by the 
rector of the only parish, the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, the task con- 
fronting the forerunner of the Sur- 
vey and Strategy Committee seemed 
enormous. Discouragement lurked 
just around the corner during the 
execution of the Committee’s first 
effort: the establishment of an Epis- 
copal congregation in nearby Robs- 
town, a community of twenty-five 
thousand persons. 

The lay readers from the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew who conducted 
weekly services in Robstown had 
many times a congregation of one 
or two faithful souls, and it required 
real faith to hold on to their convic- 
tion that a community of Robs- 


tiny congregation organized in 194§ 
took St. Andrew’s as its name in: 
honor of the group who had so dili-. 
gently labored there. The mission. 
ary fervor of its namesake must have ¢ 
inspired the congregation for it has 
grown steadily and solidly and now\ 
has a beautiful church building and 
parish hall and the services of a full- | 


time priest-in-charge, the Rev. Rob-) 


ert Creacy. 
While the Robstown congregation 


was coming into being, the Commit- 


tee turned its eyes upon Corpus § 
Christi itself, deliberately andi 
prayerfully making plans for the 
future growth of the Church there. : 


The first new congregation was All § 


Saints’. Under the leadership of the 
Rev. Hubert C. Palmer, All Saints’ 
achieved the unique distinction of! 
being admitted as a mission into: 
union with the diocese and being ac- | 
cepted as a parish at the same dioce- | 
san council. 

The building which had formerly 
served the Church of the Good Shep- - 
herd (at this time beginning its owns 
building program) became the: 
church for the new congregation. 


The whole of Corpus Christi was 4 
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Half of the old Church of the Good Shepherd starts journey to become All Saints’ 


thoroughly aware of this new under- 


‘taking, for the church was sawed 


in half and transported through 


‘town on two trucks to the astonish- 


ment of bystanders who had perhaps 
heard of but never witnessed so viv- 


idly the Church on the Move. 


In its new location on donated 


property the new-old church was re- 
| furbished by energetic young people 


from the Good Shepherd. Once 
waxed, stained, cleaned, painted, and 
polished, it opened its doors in short 
order to a congregation which con- 
sisted chiefly of 150 transfers from 
the parent church downtown. 
Although these 150 transfers had 


‘ represented $2,600 in the budget of 


— Sas 


the parent church, the initial budget 


for All Saints’ as set up by these 


i same 150 was $15,000, a good indica- 


tion that for many of the congrega- 
tion real interest and activity in the 


| Church began with the establish- 


ment of the new and smaller mis- 
sion. 

Back at the Church of the Good 
Shepherd despite the transferral of 
these 150 persons, the rolls at the end 
of the year were higher than ever 
and its budget jumped by $14,000. 

‘This close-at-hand missionary 


venture was a rewarding and en- 


ee 


couraging experience. Unquestion- 


e@ Mr. Rose is rector of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Corpus Christi, and a mem- 
ber of the Corpus Christi Survey and Strat- 
egy Committee. 
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ably it gave new impetus to the 
forward movement of the Church 
in Corpus Christi. Representatives 
from the new congregation joined 
the Survey and Strategy Committee, 
and together its members pressed on 
toward.establishing a third congre- 
gation in the west part of town. 

This time it was the parish house 
from the old Church of the Good 
Shepherd which served as the nu- 
cleus for the new congregation. Re- 
paired and rehabilitated it became 
the first St. Thomas’ Church, to be 
replaced eventually by a handsome 
new building just dedicated under 
the leadership of the Rev. John T. 
DeForest, Jr: 

Representatives of the new St. 
Thomas’ were added to the Commit- 


Original parish at 


tee. Serious thought was given now 
to predicting the future growth of 
Corpus Christi and to the acquisi- 
tion of land in advance of need, so 
that it might be obtained at reason- 
able prices. Real-estate men and city 
planners on the Committee pooled 
their knowledge with others capable 
of visualizing the direction and ra- 
pidity of the city’s spread. They de- 
cided that the Church ought to 
move at once into the south end of 
town. 

No money was available, so a syn- 
dicate of twelve men was formed to 
buy the property over a period of 
years and convey it to the diocese for 
the Church of the Incarnation. 
Barely a year after the organization 
of the congregation, which wor- 
shipped first in a school, a fine new 
building was built and dedicated 
under the leadership of the Rev. 
Gerald N. McAllister. 

Now members of these four con- 
gregations sit side by side on the 
Committee, and are laying plans for 
the development next year of a fifth 
congregation, on a site already ac- 
quired. 

Classrooms in the parish hall of 
the Church of the Incarnation are 
occupied by another project. in 
which members of all four congre- 
gations are interested: an inter-paro- 
chial school. It is not actually spon- 
sored by parishes and missions, but 
is owned by a seventeen-man board. 
St. James’ Episcopal School now goes 

continued on page 32 


Corpus Christi, the Church of the Good Shepherd, itself has new facilities 
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A Gesture in Chri 
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FIRST CLASS GRADUATES FROM If 


HYMNS are rehearsed by student choir in University Church. Every ICU 
student is required to take a three-unit course in religion “to make 
him intelligent’ about meaning of Christianity in twentieth century. 


PRINCESS Setsuko Chichibu, Emperor’s sister-in-law and ICU honorary 
councillor, delivers address. At Princess’ left is Mrs. Harper Sibley + 


TOUCH FOOTBALL is one of the games that satisfy ICU’s requirement 
that every student spend two hours each week in individual or team 
sports. Underclassmen must also attend lectures on physical fitness. 


ICU CAMPUS at Mitaka-shi, near Tokyo, is believed the largest inj 


r 


Japan. A third of land is under cultivation as demonstration farm, 


with livestock and modern machinery donated by American friends.|, 


of Rochester, New York, active officer of the University Foundation. | 


iD 
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Brotherhood 


ONAL CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


| 


A TALL American blonde whose 
ancestors might have sailed with Leif 
Ericson stands at a blackboard in a 
classroom in Tokyo intently copying 
kanji, ideographic characters of Jap- 
-anese script. Her interest in Japanese 
is not dilettantish. She is one of more 
than two hundred women studying 
at co-educational International 
Christian University near Tokyo, 
) where classes are conducted in both 
| English and Japanese. She has 
studied both the English literature 
of her own heritage and the litera- 
) ture of Japan, the philosophies of 
‘the West and the Orient. Her educa- 
‘tion is deliberately equipping her for 
leadership in a democratic society 
where East and West can meet with- 
out friction or misunderstanding. 


Her Japanese classmates have 
| learned English—guided through 
vagaries of idiom and dialect by 
| such practical courses as American 
} Pronunciation and Southern Brit- 
ish Pronunciation. Their program 
is designed to make them as sensi- 
tive to Western culture as to their 
own. Though Japanese are in a ma- 
jority at ICU, their life is leavened 
by the twelve per cent of the student 
body who come from Canada, China 
(Hong Kong), Hawaii, Israel, Korea, 
Thailand, and the United States, 
and give the University its distinct 
international character. 


While many of the students are 
not Christian, they are inevitably in- 
fluenced by the Christian philoso- 
phy that permeates the campus. One 
hundred per cent of ICU’s faculty 
is Christian, and a course in religion 
is required to “make students intelli- 
gent about what Christianity means 
in this age.” 

Despite the disillusion and doubt 
that hung over Japan after World 
War II, fourteen Churches in 
America were able to realize a fifty- 
year-old dream of Christian educa- 
tors—founding and financing the 
_ first graduate-level university . in 
_ Japan. The idea had been endorsed 
_ for years by conference after confer- 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE majors perform experiments in University’s up-to-date chemistry laboratory. 
About thirty-seven per cent of students are women, highest proportion of any co-educational 
college in Japan. Bi-lingual instruction in all courses is unique feature of ICU curriculum. 


ence of Christians, but war or de- 
pression had intervened. 

At the end of World War II a 
movement was started among Ameri- 
can Christians to collect funds in the 
name of Christian brotherhood, for 
the restoration of Japanese cities de- 
stroyed by atomic bombs. The Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, forerun- 
ner of the National Council of 
Churches, and the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America con- 
sidered the suggestion and offered an 
alternate proposal, creation of the 
long-postponed International Chris- 
tion University. The University 
could play a significant and perhaps 
even determining role in building a 
new Japan. 

In 1949 the Japan International 
Christian University Foundation was 
incorporated in New York by repre- 
sentatives of eleven Churches. At the 
same time the ICU Board of Trus- 
tees and Council were appointed in 
Tokoy. Princess Setsuko Chichibu 
sister-in-law of the Emperor, and Dr. 
Hisato Chimada, former Governor 
of the Bank of Japan and ex-Min- 
ister of Finance agreed to serve as 
honorary members of the university 
Council—the first time a member of 
the Imperial family had been identi- 
fied with a specifically Christian en- 
terprise in Japan. The Japanese 
people, too, responded, from their 
Emperor down. In spite of post-war 
poverty, shortages, inflation, gifts 
poured in from enthusiastic sup- 


porters in every part of the islands. 

The 365-acre campus at Mitaka- 
shi, Tokyo, was dedicated in 1952 
and the first class was admitted—165 
young men and women of excep- 
tional calibre. This year they grad- 
uated, and the university’s graduate 
program has been launched. 

In the audience sharing ICU’s 
triumphant first commencement was 
a contingent of Episcopalians from 
the United States, representing Epis- 
copal Church co-operation in sup- 
port of ICU. In 1957 the Church 
budgeted $23,140 for the University, 
and an additional $5,000 to assist 
Chinese students on campus. The 
two-year-old women’s dormitory at 
ICU was built with a $65,000 gift 
from the United Thank Offering. 

One of the principal speakers at 
the graduation ceremony was Mrs. 
Harper Sibley, active Churchwoman, 
vice-president of the Japan Interna- 
tional Christian University Founda- 
tion, Inc., and chairman of its na- 
tional women’s organization. In Mrs. 
Sibley’s honor the university has 
named its new residence hall for 
graduate students Sibley House. It 
is just one of the spacious, ultra- 
modern buildings mushrooming all 
over the campus believed to be the 
largest in Japan. Six hundred stu- 
dents are living and studying in 
them—and learning, both from books 
and from each other, techniques of 
Christian citizenship in a_ rapidly 
widening world. 
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Albuquerque dance hall becomes a church each Sunday. Throughout the 
United States congregations are meeting in schools, theaters, or rented stores. 


No Place to Put the People 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH FOUNDATION LOANS BUILD CHURCH 


FACILITIES WORTH MILLIONS IN TERMS OF CONSTRUCTION 
AND THOUSANDS IN TERMS OF NEW CHURCH MEMBERS 


fo years ago when St. Mat- 
thew’s Mission was founded in Al- 
buquerque, New Mex., the congre- 
gation hired a dance studio because 
it was the only place available where 
they could hold their worship serv- 
ices. On Sunday, the men of St. Mat- 
thew’s rise early to set up the altar 
and seats in time for the eight o’clock 
service, and they stay into the early 
afternoon to dismantle the furnish- 
ings and return them to storage. 

Despite the dearth of devotional 
atmosphere, St. Matthew’s continued 
to grow by one to three new fam- 
ilies a week. In one half-year period, 
its membership increased forty per 
cent. Sunday school classes had to be 
scattered among private homes, and 
soon the studio, itself, was out- 
grown. The church could not take 
full advantage of the opportunity to 
bring in new members, for it had no 
place to put them. 

Within a short time, St. Matthew’s 
congregation will be worshipping in 
its own church, a church which not 
only will be large enough to wel- 
come all who want to come, but 
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which is designed to be enlarged as 
membership continues to swell. 

At the beginning of this year, land 
had been acquired and a substantial 
building fund had been raised. The 
building fund was growing day by 
day, but it still was not sufficient. 
And so St. Matthew’s applied to the 
Episcopal Church Foundation for a 
loan. The loan granted is making 
possible the growth of the Church 
in a section of Albuquerque which 
only a few years ago was ranch land 
and today is the center of the city’s 
expansion. 

A similar story can be told of Se- 
verna Park, Md., a community of 
modestly prosperous homes which 
owes its recent growth to its pleas- 
ant small-town atmosphere within 
commuting distance of Baltimore. 
Less than three years ago Severna 
Park had no Episcopal Church. 
Then in June, 1954, a mission was 
organized on a trial basis. The first 
services were held out-of-doors on a 
lawn. 

Since that time, St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Field has had amazing growth. 


Its congregation has worked and | 


sacrificed, building a new church 
without outside help, in fact abso- 
lutely refusing to accept any direct 
aid that would put them under obli- 
gation. But when continued growth 
created a shortage of Sunday School 
space they had extended their giy- 
ing almost to its bounds, 

To augment their building fund, 
the members of St. Martin’s asked, 
with their bishop’s permission, for 
an Episcopal Church Foundation 
loan. The directors of the Founda- 
tion were especially impressed with 
the congregation’s insistence on pay- 


ing its own way and responded by ' 


approving a loan which is now be- 
ing used to help build a new rectory 
and additional Sunday school facili- 
ties. 

Lack of Sunday school space was 
a problem, also, at Trinity Church, 
Lander, Wyo. Trinity is not large 
by big-city standards, but its life is 


vigorous. More than anything, it | 
has emphasized the importance of § 
raising children with an understand- | 


ing of their Church. When the 
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‘Sunday school capacity of the parish 
hall could be stretched no further, 
.and it became a case of building a 
‘new addition or else turning chil- 
jdren away, the congregation as- 
sumed the responsibility for a 
| building. 
| They did their best to complete 
ithe job without outside help and 
came close to doing so, but finally 
{had to look for aid. The Episcopal 
Church Foundation agreed that the 
Ireligious education of children 
should have top priority at all times 
and granted the modest loan that 
| will help produce a new parish hall 
jin the next few months. 

The construction at Albuquerque, 
4 Severna Park, and Lander is being 
}repeated in many parts of the 
“United States as a result of $1,084,- 
(000 loaned from the Episcopal 
Church Foundation revolving loan 
/ fund this past February. The loans, 
) like those made in previous years, 
) are for a ten-year period, without in- 
) terest or other charges. One-tenth is 
» payable each year, and the money so 
freturned will be used for further 
‘loans in other parishes. ‘These new- 
/est loans are aiding construction of 
/ churches, parish halls, and rectories, 
jin sixty-four parishes in forty-one 
| dioceses and missionary districts. 


} 


p 


} 


_ Among the recipients are St. 
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John’s Church, Massena, N. Y., 
‘scene of the St. Lawrence Power 
Project and a major portion of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
which have brought a great influx 
of people to the community. The 


present church seats 150 persons, but 


the membership includes 1,124 bap- 
tized persons and 627 communicants. 
The same problem on a smaller 
scale is being solved at St. John’s 
Church, Tulare, Calif., a twenty-by- 
forty-foot building which sags in the 
middle and has a leaky roof. This 
building seats fifty-six, yet there are 
220 baptized members and 104 com- 
municants. “It creates a situation,” 
writes the vicar, ‘“where one almost 
feels it is his duty to stay away from 

church to allow room for others.” 
At Charleston, S. C., the first serv- 
ice of Holy Trinity Mission was held 
in October, 1956, with no members, 
no money, no buildings. Today its 
attendance in a theater is between 
sixty and seventy people, there are 
forty children in the Church school, 
an active young peoples’ group, 
Woman’s Auxiliary, and men’s 
group. As the population of Charles- 
ton, which has tripled since 1940, 
continues to grow due to industry 
and military installations, Holy 
Trinity will grow too. With Episco- 
continued on page 28 


Episcopal Church Foundation loans 
give urgency, to do-it-yourself spirit 


Ly 


Bungalow 

serves as church, 
Sunday school, and 
meeting place for 
more than four 
hundred people 


Where suburbs grow into 
veritable cities, 

where dams transform deserts 
into agricultural areas, 
where new industry 

takes root, 

established congregations 


~ swell beyond all 


expectation, and 

new congregations sprout, 
bud as missions, 

and often blossom into 
parishes over night 
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N.Y., one cf many 
summer service projects 
in beth rura! and 

urban arecs 


q 


Armed Forces chaplains 
are glad to have 
Churchmen show 
interest in their work 


Church conducts 
model farm at 
Roanridge, Mo. 


Indian work ranges 
from Arizona 
to South Dakota 


v 


Mission! 


Work camp af King Ferry, 


7 NATED to Zamboanga—missionsi 
from A to Z race through Church-+ 
men’s minds as they participate ini 
the Every Member Canvass, the 1 
United Thank Offering, the Churchli 
School Missionary Offering. The! 
word “mission” so often is used ini 
conjunction with the word “over-- 
seas” that it conjures up an exotic! 
kaleidoscope of extremes, either} 
tropic or arctic, involving erstwhile 
headhunters or eskimos. | 

One definition of the Church’s) 
Mission comes from St. Mark: Gey 
ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel . . . and all the world in-@) 
cludes Main Street, U.S:A. “Dhe 
Church’s Mission is to all people ing 
all nations, to the college student# 
the Indian American, the man next?! 
door. Many of the Church’s schools 4 
its health and welfare agencies, it= 
boom-town congregations on yester 
day’s desert, are part of the Mission 
in which all Churchmen share. 

In a few weeks school will be ou# 
and so will the family automobile: 
No one has compiled statistics on! 
Episcopalian automobile ownership: 
but it seems probable that a goodls 
number of tourists on the road each! 
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summer are members of the Church. 
Wherever they travel they are in 


» reach of the Church and they often 


| enjoy attending Sunday services in a 


parish different from their own. But 
how many think to look up the mis- 
sionary work of the Church? 

A visit to a church school or a 
rural training institute can bring 
life to the General Church Program. 
By attending a worship service on an 
Indian reservation or visiting a mis- 
sion to migrants a family may have 
the satisfaction of seeing a place or 
meeting a person they have helped 
to support and will find new reality 
in the meaning of brotherhood. 


| T WOULD be a large undertaking to 
list all the missions of the Church 
which are to be found within the 
boundaries of the United States. 
They vary from St. Bartholomew’s 
at Burroughs, a rural Negro mission 
near Savannah, Ga., where spirituals 
still are used in the services to St. 
Michael’s Mission, Alturas, Calif., 
where a congregation in a growing 
town has progressed from worship in 
a garage (FortH June, 1955, page 
20) to a handsome church partly 
through United Thank Offering aid 
and largely through the determina- 
tion of the congregation. 

In Arizona, Idaho, New Mexico, 
Utah, Wyoming, and especially South 
Dakota, may be found a number of 
Indian missions which are worth 
visiting. When seeking them, ask for 
the Episcopal mission, as_ several 
other Churches sponsor missions on 
the Indian reservations. 

Many dioceses maintain summer 
camps and conference centers which 
are open to visitors. Camp San 
Joaquin is in the Sequoia National 
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Park, and the conference center of 
the Missionary District of Idaho is 


in the heart of the Rockies at Payette 


Lake, Idaho. ‘The Missionary District 
of Spokane’s conference center may 
only be reached by boat from Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, but it is possible to 
make the trip and return in one day. 

Rural work institutes are scattered 
in regional areas: Weiser, Idaho; 
Buckeyestown, Md.; Cass Lake, 
Minn.; Valle Crucis, N.C. The par- 
ent Town-Country Church Institute 
with its model farm (ForTH, July- 
August, 1956, page 18) is at Roan- 
ridge, Mo., not far from Kansas City. 

A sampling of schools includes St. 
Mary’s School for Indian Girls at 
Springfield, S.D.; Okolona College, 
Okolona, Miss., one of six American 
Church Institute Schools for Negroes 
in the South; and St. Margaret’s 
House, the training center for 
women workers in Berkeley, Calif. 

The Church has work in practi- 
cally all the state universities, some- 
times centered in a local parish but 
often in a special student center built 
with either United Thank Offering 
or General Church Program aid. 
Where summer sessions are not be- 
ing held, there is generally someone 
present who would be glad to show 
visitors around. 

Any family visiting a relative in 
the Armed Services should bear in 
mind that chaplains are always glad 
to meet families of servicemen. 


cl: HESE are scattered ideas for 
vacation stopping points. A hundred 
suggestions could be made. There 
are the mountain missions in Ken- 
tucky and the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Virginia, for instance, or the work 
camp at King Ferry on Lake Cayuga, 


New York, where students conduct a 
program of child care, recreation, 
and Christian education among mi- 
grant agricultural workers. 

If you are planning a trip this 
summer and would like to see the 
Church at work, write to the office 
of the diocese or missionary district 
where you will be visiting for infor- 
mation about institutions and mis- 
sionary projects. Some dioceses pub- 
lish maps especially for the guidance 
of tourists in the summer season. 
You might also consult your rector’s 
Episcopal Church Annual which 
contains a directory of every diocese 
and missionary district. 

When you approach the Church’s 
missions with genuine interest, you 
will find that the clergy and lay 
people will be glad to meet you and 
will be eager to tell you of their 
progress as well as their problems. 
You may find yourself worshipping 
in Spanish or the Sioux tongue. You 
may attend your first out-door Com- 
munion service on a mountaintop. 
You may discover a type of ministry 
you never knew existed. 

In every State, in every diocese, in 
each of the twelve domestic mission- 
ary districts, the Church waits to 
welcome you. 


a. 


Summer conferences meet at 
American Church Institute Schools 
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SAN PABLO 


ST. PAUL’S, Camaguey, is boarding school for 
boys and girls, grades one through twelve 


pupil is at present preparing for 
Holy Orders at Bexley Hall, Gam- 
bier, Ohio. 

There are roughly two thousand 
pupils and more than a hundred 
teachers in the fourteen schools ad- 
ministered by the Church in the 
Missionary District of Cuba. Each 
of these schools could tell similar 
stories. 

Our schools are making a profound 
impression on Cuba for we try to do 
just a little more than other schools. 
The Three R’s are necessary, but 
so is sportsmanship, citizenship, and 
the conviction that, within the 
framework of individual rights, the 
only way to better’ the whole com- 
munity is through co-operation. All 
these lead to true Christianity and 
all form an integral part of the four- 
teen schools’ curricula. 


sume that the institution employing 
that teacher must be a worthwhile 
organization. An almost unlimited 
number of families whose children 


or nephews or friends attend our ° 


schools, find them good and are will. . 
ing to investigate the Church that | 
makes them possible. Thus can the | 


seed of the Gospel be spread, and 
that is why we have _ parochial 
schools in Cuba. 


It may be germane to point out | 
that just recently an Anglican dean — 


prophesied that by the year 2000 the 
Roman Catholic Church will be 
more powerful in England than the 
established Church, and gives as one 
of the basic reasons the fact that the 
Roman Catholic Church maintains 
in England a large number of excel- 
lent schools which are highly re- 
spected. 


More Than the Three R’s 


N 1932 a young boy came to see 
me and said that he wanted to enroll 
in our school, Colegio Episcopal de 
San Pablo in Camaguey, Cuba, 
There was a slight difficulty, however, 
he said, for he had no money. When 
I asked how he proposed to over- 
come this obstacle, he offered to do 
the janitor’s work at the school. 
After a short trial, while the janitor 
took a vacation, he was allowed to 
stay, working only on his studies. 
Today he directs the Esso Standard 
Oil Company’s public relations in 
the Caribbean area. 

Another young man came to the 
school at the age of eighteen without 
knowing how to read or write. He 
had cut cane himself to pay for his 
own schooling. When his funds ran 
out, we gave him a scholarship. He 
was confirmed and later married in 
the Church, and today he is a leader 
in his field, traveling all over the 
world. 

Church leaders, too, are graduates 
of San Pablo. The rector of the 
church in Santa Clara who is young 
peoples’ leader in Cuba was a San 
Pablo student, and another former 


e@ Mr. TATE is director of the Colegio Epis- 
copal de San Pablo in Camaguey, Cuba. 
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TRUE CHRISTIANITY FORMS 


INTEGRAL PART 


OF FOURTEEN CUBAN SCHOOL’S CURRICULA 


By Paul A. Tate 


Many students learn about Christ 
in a way that forever affects their 
lives. It is still true that a majority 
of the students do not become mem- 
bers of our Church, but once when 
the late Bishop Hulse was asked to 
account for that fact, he answered 
that he was not in Cuba to solicit 
members for the Episcopal Church 
but was trying to spread Christianity. 
I am sure that our present Mission- 
ary Bishop, the Rt. Rev. A. Hugo 
Blankingship, subscribes to the same 
theory. 

A father or mother who entrusts 
his child to another person to be 
educated deposits in that teacher a 
considerable amount of faith. If, 
over the years, that teacher is suc- 
cessful, it appears that he must have 
a code of life worthy of respect. It is 
equally logical for the parents to as- 


YOUNGSTERS from 
have a way of finding a way to go to school 


illiterate families often 
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tant, 
) peopled by savages who have never 
learned of Christ and to whom 


_the missionary encounters is 


| sionaries 
adults, but by offering free classes 


STUDENTS at Sarah Ashhurst School, Guantanamo, participate in parade. Church’s schools are 
recognized among the best private schools in Cuba. At right: the Cathedral School, Havana. 


There are various types of mis- 
sionary fields. There is the dis- 
almost unexplored country 


Christianity is an unheard of con- 


cept. There is the equally distant 


and romantic land inhabited by 


» people of old cultures who have a 
highly developed religion of their 


own which seems to answer their 
needs. And there is the very differ- 
ent freld which is nominally Chris- 
tian and where the greatest danger 
the 
blank wall of apathy. And just such 


a field is Cuba. 


Our schools were begun by mis- 
who could not attract 


could get a group of children as a 


‘nucleus around which to build a 


congregation. It seemed to work, so 
an effort was made to establish 
schools wherever possible. Lay mis- 
sionaries were brought in as teachers 
and an effort was made to organize 
a few strong schools. ‘The practically 
free schools began to acquire reputa- 
tions, making it possible to charge 
tuition fees. As academic reputations 
grew, enrollment increased, larger 


teaching staffs were required and an 


increased income with which to pay 
these teachers. Slowly the number of 


free pupils was reduced, until to- 


day only six per cent of the total en- 
rollment in the parochial schools is 


on a partial or total scholarship 


basis. 
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Even today illiteracy in some sec- 
tions of Cuba reaches forty per cent, 
and despite government expendi- 
tures and the laws on the books 
which theoretically solve the prob- 
lem, it will be with us for a long 
time to come. Age-wise the lowest 
illiteracy index is for the group of 
persons in their late twenties, indi- 
cating that illiteracy is on the in- 
crease. Geographically, as may be ex- 
pected, the illiteracy indices are in 
direct proportion to the distance 
from Havana. 

If there is a real need for schools 
to teach children who have no other 
opportunity to learn, should we con- 
tinue to have free schools financed 
totally from the outside and de- 
manding more and more support 
from the whole Church? Or should 
we continue to improve the physical 
plants of our strong schools and thus 
appeal to a group of families in the 
higher economic and social scale 
who also have the right to know 
what real Christianity means? Per- 
haps we should continue with both 
types—free schools where the demand 
is greatest, particularly in rural 
areas, and more luxurious plants 
where the community will support 
them. I make no attempt to answer 
the question, simply posing it as an 
illustration of the things that pre- 
occupy the minds of those who are 
responsible for the long-range plan- 
ning of our school work. 

The annual cost of administering 
the fourteen church schools in Cuba 


is slightly more than $150,000, 
which exceeds the total budget of 
the missionary district. The General 
Church Program allocates approxi- 
mately $10,000 toward the schools 
and the rest is raised through tuition 
and local gifts. 

Four of the schools are more or 
less self-supporting: the Cathedral 
School, Havana; Sarah Ashhurst 
School, Guantanamo; La Trinidad, 
Moron, and San Pablo in Camaguey. 
But the validity of our schools as in- 
vestments should not be judged on a 
financial basis. There is one school 
with one teacher, twelve pupils, and 
an annual income and expense ac- 
count of three hundred _ dollars. 


There is another with almost six 
hundred pupils and an annual 
budget of nearly fifty thousand dol- 
lars. Either of these schools might 
produce a bishop of the Church. 

Either of these schools might pro- 
duce students like the young woman 
from whom I received a letter a 
short time ago. She had left San 
Pablo after the sixth grade when her 
family moved to the States and she 
was now ready to be graduated from 
an American university. She was 
writing to confess a misdemeanor 
she had committed and denied while 
in the fourth grade. She may forget 
the arithmetic in which we drilled, 
but it is doubtful that she will fail 
to remember our insistence upon 
truth. 
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Amateur Radio Acts as Arctic Telephone: 


Axvix. Alaska, has no doctor, 
no dentist, no peace officer. Mail 
planes sometimes land three weeks 
apart, and dogsleds mushing through 
the snow are common transporta- 
tion. Until this year Christ Church 
Mission at Anvik was a striking ex- 
ample of the isolation missionaries 
accept as part of their job. But to- 
day the mission has a neighbor—St. 
Paul’s Church-on-the-Hill in St. 
Paul, Minnesota, 2,500 miles but 
only minutes away. Across a distance 
bridge called Amateur Radio Sery- 
ice the Rev. Glen M. Wilcox of 
Anvik and the Rev. George R. Met- 
calf of St. Paul are able to drop in 
at each other’s studies—and Mr. 
Metcalf is able to act as a liaison 
officer between the mission and the 
rest of the world. 

It all began in December, 1956, 
when the Rev. Glen Wilcox, his 
wife, Joan, and their daughter, Gail, 
were finishing a furlough in their 
hometown, Red Wing, Minn., not 
far from the city of St. Paul. They 
were invited to describe life in Anvik 
to the parishioners of St. Paul’s-on- 
the-Hill, and did it so vividly that 
the congregation resolved to find a 
way to share in their work. 

The Rev. Glenn F. Lewis, rector 
of nearby St. Clement’s, had come 
to hear them speak, and as they 
pictured the mission’s communica- 
tion problem he remembered a wid- 
owed member of his own parish 
whose husband had owned _ basic 
equipment for an amateur radio 
station. After the meeting he got in 
touch with Mrs. Stanier Mason, told 
her about the Wilcoxes, and got the 
answer he wanted to hear—she would 
be delighted to donate the equip- 
ment to the Wilcoxes. 

It happened that Mr. Metcalf had 
been a radio amateur for thirty-three 
years, and for the next two weeks he 
took the Wilcoxes under his wing 
for an intensive course in radio train- 
ing, then supervised their Federal 
license examination. A local radio 
supply store provided and crated 
transmitter, antenna, test equipment, 
technical books, tools and extra parts, 
everything necessary to set the Wil- 
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ISOLATED MISSIONARIES LICENSED AS RADIO 
OPERATORS KEEP IN TOUCH WITH EACH 
OTHER AND THE REST OF THE WORLD 


By the Rev. George R. Metcalf 


coxes up in business when they got 
back to Alaska. 

Meanwhile, regular radio com- 
munication between Minnesota and 
Alaska was established. Through 
Mrs. Mary Olendorff of Spenard, 
Alaska, and the Sourdough Radio 
Amateur Net, contact was made 
with Mr. and Mrs. Donn F. Baker 
of Kaltag. The Bakers were old 
friends of the Wilcoxes, living a 
hundred miles or so up the Yukon 
from Anvik, and were to be their 
nearest radio neighbors. By radio 
the Wilcoxes were introduced to 
the Olendorffs, who volunteered to 
make several antennas for them and 
send them on up by bush plane. 

Operators at Ladd Field, Fair- 
banks, reached the Rt. Rev. William 
J. Gordon, Jr., Missionary Bishop 
of Alaska, and relayed his permission 
for the establishment of amateur 
radio at Anvik and his acceptance 
of the gift of radio equipment to the 
Missionary District of Alaska. 

After a stormy flight back to Anvik 
in Bishop Gordon’s plane, the Blue 
Box, the Wilcoxes found an emer- 
gency waiting for them. The mis- 
sion’s ancient lighting plant had 
broken down. Here was a pressing 
reason to put up the antennas needed 
for the new radio communication. 

Later, they reported by radio: 
“We were fortunate to have lying 
about an old wind-charger tower 
here at the mission. It had not been 
used for years. With a two-inch pipe 
wired to the first twenty feet of the 
tower we made a gin pole for raising 
the top twenty-foot section. When 
the new ten-meter beam antenna ar- 


@ Mr. MeETcALF is an Associate Minister at 
St. Paul’s-on-the-Hill, St. Paul, Minn. 


LAST LAP on trip from St. Paul, Mr. Wilcoxdl 


carries radio from plane to mission house | 


LICENSED radio amateur, Mrs. Wilcox listenss 
to St. Paul friends on MIRAC channels | 
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MANEUVER Bishop’s plane must make at An- 
vik is demonstrated by Mr. Wilcox to author 


rived from Mary Olendorff at Spen- 
ard, we spent some time straighten- 
ing it and soldering connections 
before we put it in place on top of 
the tower. 

“Our first attempt was stopped 
y high winds three-quarters of the 
Way up, but the next day we made it. 
Had anyone fallen, we could have 
called the mail plane, which was in 
‘the vicinity that day, and gone to 
the doctor in Bethel, 160 miles away. 
Fortunately all went well, and we 
fastened the antenna securely to the 
top, where it is beamed toward the 
States and bringing in strong signals 
from our friends 2,500 miles to the 
southeast.” 

Now they could do something 
about the damaged generator engine 
of their power plant. Investigation 
showed that it had suffered an oil 
line failure, which resulted in ir- 
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reparable damage to pistons and 
cylinder walls. As Mr. Wilcox dis- 
mantled the engine he reported the 


-condition of its part to Donn Baker, 


Radio Amateur KL7ASQ, at the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
radio repeater station at Kaltag. Mr. 
Baker, in turn, asked Mary Olen- 
dorff, Radio Amateur KL7BJD, sev- 
eral hundred miles away near 
Anchorage, to find out what the 
machine shops there could do by 
way of repair. At the same time both 
Mr. Baker and Mrs. Olendorff were 
in nightly consultation with Mr. 
Metcalf and John Prest, one of his 
parishioners who is an expert in 
heavy machinery, several thousand 
miles southeast in St. Paul. When he 
found out that the Anvik light 
plant was powered by an obsolete 
engine, Mr. Prest hunted down a 
substitute replacement that would 
probably fit the studs on the bed of 
the old engine. For several days the 
air between St. Paul and Alaska 
buzzed with measurements until all 
parties agreed that the substitute 
would fit. Then followed two anx- 
ious weeks cf waiting and watching 
as the airfreight moved from St. 
Paul to Anchorage, Anchorage to 
McGrath, and finally over the last 
mountain chain by bush plane into 
Anvik. Within hours of its arrival 
the engine was in operation. 

The Wilcoxes only regret is that 
communications have not always 
been this effective. Before Amateur 
Radio Service was in operation an 
elderly member of Christ Church 
died before a doctor and nurse 
could arrive to take her to a hospi- 
tal. Low-powered, Territorial radio 
equipment had been unable to make 
the message understood until time 


Radio antenna has been installed at Christ Church, Anvik, Church’s oldest mission in Alaska 


was perilously short for the hemor- 
rhaging patient, and poor flying 
conditions had prevented her plane 
from landing at either of the two 
hospitals within range. Amateur 
Radio Service might have been able 
to get help to fly the patient out 
before the weather changed. 

When relaying is necessary due 
to poor propagation conditions, mili- 
tary amateur stations on Kadiak 
Island in the Shelikof Strait and on 
St. Lawrence Island in the Bering 
Sea have pitched in to help out the 
Wilcoxes. Similar assistance has been 
given by amateurs in Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and Florida. 

Recently, an informal organization 
has come into existence called ‘The 
Missionary Radio Amateur Service. 
Sometimes shortened to MIRAC, the 
title designates a loosely associated 
group of radio amateurs with var- 
ious Christian loyalties who are 
pledged to assist all missionaries in 
isolated places to communicate with 
one another, with their homes, and 
with their church headquarters. 

At present the center of this small, 
but growing group, is St. Paul, 
Minn., where Mr. Metcalf, Radio 
Amateur CQY, keeps the Alaskan 
circuit open day by day. Counsel 
is often received by radio telephone 
from the Rev. Edward M. Turner, 
Radio Amateur KV4BQ, in the Vir- 
gin Islands. First steps have been 
taken toward establishing local and 
transoceanic radio amateur com- 
munication in Liberia. The station 
at Anvik, beaming so much pleasure 
and help to the Wilcoxes and their 
Alaskan parishioners, may be the 
beginning of an important addition 
to life in the missions of the Epis- 
copal Church. 
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the ages of eleven and seventeen 
could write to enter the annual 
Church School Missionary Offering ; 
Essay Contest. 
Out of the hundreds of contestants 
who met the April deadline, four 
winners, representing two age‘) 
groups, reaped the rewards of good | 
writing in the form of a long, jam- 
packed weekend in New York City. 
Jill Salinger, twelve, of St. Joseph’s \)— 
Church, Durham, N. C., and Michael 
Donnelly, fifteen, of Terre Haute, , 
Ind.. wrote on Haiti. Sharolyn Lusk, | 
twelve, of Grace Church, Madison, , 
Wis., and Jimmy Hester, seventeen, |) 
of St. Alban’s, near Vicksburg, Miss., 
chose Chapels on Wheels. 
: Chaperoned by some of the 
GUIDE explains model of United Nations plant to (left to right) Jill Salinger, Sharolyn Lusk, sprightlier personnel of the National 
Jimmy Hester, and Mike Donnelly. The contest winners were especially. impressed by the colorful Council, they rode in a hansom 
murals in the buildings, felt talks by guides would help in civics classes. around Central Park, toured the ‘)— 
United Nations and Greenwich Vil- | 
lage, and did everything else a good | 
tourist is supposed to do. 
oye , But there were a few extras out- | 
Presiding Bishop Welcomes side the range of most first-time-in- 
New Yorkers. On Sunday they took 
part in a nationwide telecast, Lamp 
; Unto My Feet, where they answered 
Essay Contest Wi nners questions on their essay topics. Then, 
they were whisked to Greenwich, 
Conn., to lunch with the Presiding | 
Bishop and Mrs. Henry Knox Sher- | 
rill, and receive episcopal plaudits 
S on their TV aplomb. 
HURCH Schools in Haiti, 1957 Church School Missionary Of- That night they sorted out their 
Chapels on Wheels, and Ministry to fering, and, therefore, the topics on memories on four long journeys | 
Negroes are the beneficiaries of the which young Episcopalians between home. ‘F 


ec ea : 
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JUST BEFORE the TV broadcast, John W. Reinhardt (far left), Director ON PORCH of Seabury House, the Rt. Rey. Henry Knox Sherrill and | 
of Department of Promotion, and the Rey. Dana F. Kennedy of the Mrs. Sherrill chat with Jimmy, Mike, Sharolyn, and Jill after entertain- 
Radio Television Division, encourage the apprehensive contestants. ing them at lunch. Sherrills had just watched the winners on television. | 
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NaS I rolled off the assembly line I thought I was 
destined to be a house trailer. Inside I had a brand new range 
(which was my pride and joy), new pine-wood cabinets, pretty 
tile floors, and an upstairs with bunk beds. Outside I was painted 
a pretty pink and white. Day after day I would wait in the lot for 
some nice family to come and live in me. Several times I had my 
hopes up but, alas, they would buy some other trailer. Finally, 
one day, a nice-looking man and his wife came along. They 
looked me over carefully and then bought me. I was overjoyed. I 
learned that their names were the Rev. John Roberts and his 
wife, Kathy Roberts. 

When I thought I was going to be a house trailer, I was sadly 
mistaken. After they had purchased me they began to change me 
into an Episcopalian Church on Wheels. On my top a cross was 
perched. On my side they put my new name St.Mark’s Chapel in 
glossy black letters. Inside a pretty little altar was fixed. It had 
two white candles, two vases of gayly colored flowers, and a cru- 
cifix on top of it. 

My first adventure was when we headed for an encampment 
of the workers’ families along the St. Lawrence Seaway. On the 
way we stopped in a few small communities that had no churches. 
In Gloversville, N.Y., one of the small communities, a new baby 
had been born and the parents wished it to be baptized. The 
service was held at ten o’clock on a Monday morning. Afterwards, 
the parents talked to Mr. Roberts saying, “We are very glad you 
happened along for when I was very small I didn’t get baptized 
until I was ten and my husband wasn’t baptized until he was 
thirteen. We all hope you will come more often for we haven’t 
any church here for ourselves and our children.” 

It was then I began to realize how much a Church on Wheels 
could mean to those who don’t have churches nearby. When we 
arrived at the encampment, after a few days of small services, Mr. 
Roberts was asked to marry a couple. They had fallen in love and 
hadn’t been able to get married since there were no churches 
within one hundred miles. It was impossible to drive there so 
they had waited for something to turn up and it did, we had 
come. 

The wedding was lovely and after the service they had a big 
reception. Mr. Robert’s wife Kathy, with the help of some neigh- 
bors, had made a huge wedding cake. They served refreshments 
and had a gay time. When the time came for us to move on to the 
community around the Oake Dam in South Dakota the people 
were sorry to see us leave. “We enjoyed having a church here to 
go to on Sundays for our worship and so that we could partake 
of the Holy Communion. We hate to see you leave and we hope 
that you'll come back soon,” they said. 

At the small community of workers and their families at the 
Oake Dam in South Dakota we conducted a funeral service which 
was quite sad. 

During the year we traveled to many small communities 
throughout the country. Now that I think about it, I am very 
lucky to have become a Church on Wheels and bring happiness 
and God to people living where there aren’t any churches. 


A Church 
for People 
on the Move 


By Sharolyn Lusk 7 


A PRIZE-WINNING 
CHURCH SCHOOL ESSAY 


CHURCHMEN 


Lester B. Granger: In 


eerie Blackwell Granger is a 
big, brown man with a rich voice 
and an unexpectedly roguish smile 
that reveals a glint of Puckishness 
in a deep and dignified self-assur- 
ance. As Executive Director of the 
National Urban League he has a job 
that calls for intelligence, imagina- 
tion, tolerance, good humor, and 
patience—but not endless patience. 
The Urban League is the oldest 
interracial social agency in_ the 
United States, and it is an organi- 
zation that gets results. Some of the 
results are historic. 

On Mr. Granger’s office walls 
hang citations he has received for 
service as special assistant to the late 
Secretary of the Navy James A. For- 
restal and as a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Equal Oppor- 
tunity and Training in the Armed 
Services. With them went the Navy’s 
Distinguished Civilian Service Med- 


al and the President’s Medal 
for Merit, and they have been 
reflected in headlines. What Mr. 


Granger was doing in Washington 
after touring naval installations in 
the Pacific, was working out details 
of the Navy’s elimination of racial 
segregation—a policy subsequently 
adopted by all branches of the mili- 
tary. 

Some of the League’s achieve- 
ments, engineered by Mr. Granger, 
have been less widely touted, but 
they have done almost as much to 
change the face of America. In 
New York State, for example, the 
League’s efforts are largely respon- 
sible for legislation forbidding racial 
discrimination in apartment houses 
and home developments which re- 
ceive Federal Housing or Veterans’ 
Administration aid. 

Then, there are what Mr. Granger 
calls “pilot placing projects,” that 
are breaking down  employer-co- 
worker resistance to Negro person- 
nel. Apprised of an opening in 
industry the League locates an 
exceptionally well-qualified Negro 
applicant whose top performance 
smooths the way for others of his 
race. The technique was tried out in 
the New York Telephone Company, 
which accepted the first Negro 
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IN THE NEWS 
League With Progress 


switchboard operators ever employed 
in the United States. Today there 
are between five and six thousand 
Negro operators in New York City 
alone. The projects swung open the 
first store doors for Negro salesgirls, 
too. 

They are possible because of Les- 
ter Granger’s success in establishing 
a healthy rapport between the Urban 
League and leaders of both manage- 
ment and labor. This has paid off 
in another area as well. Every year 
the League arranges to take a group 
of employment directors from lead- 
ing industries to Howard University, 
bringing them into face-to-face con- 
tact with engineering students. As 
a result there is not a single Negro 
engineer in the United States today 
who is not employed in his profes- 
sion if he wants to be—while only a 
few years ago industry was virtually 
ignorant of the Negro universities 
as a source of supply and the gradu- 
ates themselves were resigned to 
working in other fields. 


Along the same lines are the 
Vocational Opportunity Conferences 
the League encourages in Negro 
colleges. Panels of leaders in every 
field address the students—and get a 


chance to see them in action. The 


Conferences are a typical example 
of Mr. Granger’s talent for long- 
range planning. He began them in 
1930, mid-depression, when, in the 
jocular phrase of one of the students, 
“nobody was training for nothing.” 
The League got across the idea that 
the depression was not permanent, 
and used the first conferences to 
condition high-schoolers, college un- 
dergraduates, and the public for the 
years when jobs would be available 
again. 

Talking about the Urban League 
is talking about himself for Lester 
Granger, and he is so obviously 
tailored to social work that he might 
have sprung into it full-blown. Ac- 
tually he got into the field almost 
accidentally. 

He is the fourth son of an adven- 
turous physician from Barbados who 
practiced in Little Rock, Ark., and 
Guthrie=Okla. “and joined the 


homestead rush of the early 1890's 
before settling down in his wife's s 
home State of Virginia, where Lester, ' 
his fourth son, was born at Newport | 
News in 1896. When Virginia 
passed its first segregation law Dr.° 
Granger moved to Newark, N. J., § 
and brought up his six sons there. |) 
Four of them went to Dartmouth, 
a fifth started at Dartmouth and 
finished at Pennsylvania, the sixth 
went exclusively to Penn—but to a 
man they went into medicine org 
dentistry, except for Lester. Though * 
in the Dartmouth majority, “I didn’: § 
know what I wanted to be,” he says, i 
“but I knew I didn’t want to be a: 
doctor or a dentist.” Finally he: 
decided on law, but was detoured | 
to France as a Field Artillery lieuten-. 
ant in World War I, and when heg 
got back “shunted off’ into a teach-. 
ing job in North Carolina. It hap-\}) 
pened to be at St. Augustine’s Col- — 
lege, and Mr. Granger taught English 7 
and history, was the boys’ procter, ’ 
and their athletic coach. “I was a 
doggone good football coach,” he: 
recalls with pride. l, 
After doing graduate work at New 
York University, he accepted a post @ 
at the State of New Jersey’s Manual §) 
Training and Industrial School at #- 
Bordentown, New Jersey. Part of 
his assignment was interesting the q) 
colored people of the State in voca-j 
tional training for their children, 
and at the same time striving to 
improve the quality of the training § 
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GENIAL CRUSADER Lester Granger regularly 
enters the lists for minorities, has won 
jobs, justice, increased public services|) 
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‘found himself doing vocational 
bounseling and realized that it was 
izradually expanding into more gen- 
Jeralized counseling. He attended a 
few meetings of the State Welfare 
“Council, and, he says, “discovered 
chat what I was doing was social 
1 ork.”” So, he took an ex post facto 
course in community organization 


hat the New York School of Social 


Tennis was a high-priority sport 
t the school, and Eugene Kinckle 
jJones, Executive Secretary of the 
‘National Urban League, was a ten- 
mis fan. One day he came down to 
‘Bordentown for a tournament, met 
‘Mr. Granger, and predicted that he 
“would grow tired of the confinement 
of campus life. He was right. 

) “I did become utterly sick of it,” 
eur. Granger says,’ and I went to 
Sti in New York and swapped jobs 
for one half the salary. My wife had 
to stay at the school, where she was 
jbusiness manager. We had a com- 
Ymuter’s marriage for sixteen years, 
funtil she retired and came to join 
jme in. New York City, when I was 
(finally able to feed her. There were 
‘real hazards in working for the 
“League in those days—pay was small 
yand irregular, we were sometimes 
‘two or three months behind in pay 
ichecks. Then our lack of children 
)was a concealed blessing—I could 
‘never have left the security of the 


Difficult as it was for the Grangers 
jpersonally, their sacrifice brought 
finto American social work one of 
)the most successful and effective pro- 
| fessionals in its history. Mr. Granger 
) has been Executive Secretary of the 
| Urban League since 1941, and his 
Jachievements have been recognized 
| by honorary degrees from six colleges 
| and universities, by election in 1952 
jas president of the National Con- 
ference on Social Work, and as chair- 
man of the United States Committee 
of the International Conference on 
Social Work after his presidency 
expired. When that term was up he 
was inducted as vice-president of 
the International Conference. 
Luckily one of his hobbies is tra- 
‘vel, for he led the United States 
delegation to the International Con- 
ference’s meeting in Madras, India 
in 1952, to Toronto in 1953, and to 
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Munich in 1954. At the moment he 
is catching his breath after getting 
back from Ghana, where he was 
a special guest at the celebration of 
the new republic’s independence. 
Mr. and Mrs. Granger came back 
from Africa by way of Rome, Paris, 
and London, but skipped Vienna. 
They will be there this summer. 
The International Conference is 
scheduled for Tokyo in 1958 and 
Rome in 1960. After that Mr. 
Granger retires, and hopes that arth- 
ritis won't interfere with some of 
the “muscle’’ activities he enjoys: 
tennis, bowling, and the like. 
Though his thirty-four years of 
marriage have been to the daughter 
of a Congregationalist minister— 
Mrs. Granger is the former Harriet 
F. Lane—Mr. Granger is a staunch 
Episcopalian. He has belonged to 
just two parishes, St. Philip’s in 
Newark, where he was confirmed, 
and St. Martin’s in New York City. 
He has been secretary and is still 


a member of the Church’s Joint 


Commission on Social Re-construc- 
tion, and is on the Bishop of New 


eae el OUISsPRAY 


York’s Committee for this year’s 
Church and Freedom Celebration. 
But everything Lester Granger has 
done during his fabulously fruitful 
career points to a particular brand 
of faith—the kind that moves moun- 
tains. 


e The trustees of two theological 
seminaries have announced the elec- 
tion of new deans. The Very Rev. 
Joun B. Cogpurn, Dean of Trinity 
Cathedral, Newark, N.J., has been 
appointed Dean of Episcopal Theo- 
logical School in Cambridge, Mass., 
and the Rev. RicHARD H. WILMER, 
Jr., present minister to Episcopal 
students at Yale University and ad- 
junct professor at Berkeley, will be 
Dean of Berkeley Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Dean Coburn. will succeed the 
Very Rev. Charles L. Taylor, who 
resigned in December, 1956, to be- 
come the first Executive Director of 
the American Association of Theo- 
logical Schools after serving on the 
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For Brides and Grooms 


GOD who hast hallowed the estate of matrimony, behold, 

we beseech thee, those who are to be married at this time 
in thy name and presence. Give them patience, cheerfulness, 
mutual forbearance and good will; bless their home with peace- 
fulness; give them strength and tenderness in their love; help 
them to be worthy of each other’s best, and to learn that they 
represent nothing less than thy grace to each other in the good 
companionship of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


For Commencements 


GOD who knowest our needs and our desires bless, we 
pray thee, our new beginnings. Watch over those who 
wonder and learn and grow in understanding; purify our mo- 
tives and purposes and give us a measure of usefulness in the 
world which thou hast made and redeemed through Jesus Christ 


our Lord. Amen. 


For Vacations 


GOD who hast made the rhythm of the day and night to 
please thee, grant that we may know thee in our work and 
in our recreation. Bless the families of the land and those who 
are lonely. Make new in us thy image that we may turn to thee 
with thankful hearts; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


——— Edited by the Rev. ROBERT N. RODENMAYER, S.T.D.—— 
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A book 
that will help you 


When I 
Became 


A Man 


By THEODORE 
PARKER FERRIS 


“An absorbing presentation of 
the essential Christian beliefs 
and their implication for daily 
living. Dr. Ferris’ acute spir- 
itual perceptiveness and pro- 
found pastoral sense combine 
to lead men and women to a 
mature level of Christian think- 
ing.”—PoweEL Daw ey, Profes- 
sor of Church History, General 
Theological Seminary 


Dr. Ferris is Rector of Trinity 
Church, Boston. 


At all bookstores © $3.75 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc., 
New York 11 


Cassocks—Surp!lees—Stoles—Searves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embrolderles 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Church Vestment Makers 
1837 Over One Hundred Years | 957 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


by microwave 


On Your 
TV Screen 


Closed Circuit TV 


By the Rev. DANA F. KENNEDY 


Ty is still so young and unsettled 
that we forget its great potential for 
usefulness in ways other than broad- 
cast of entertainment programs. One 
such other use is closed circuit TV. 
This is a process in which the tele- 
vised image and sound are not broad- 
cast over the airways by TV stations 
but are sent out on coaxial cable or 
transmitters to se- 
lected points where they are viewed 
only by chosen viewers gathered at 
these places. 

This can be an operation as large 
as the telecast of President Eisen- 
hower at the Republican celebration 
of the third anniversary of his in- 
auguration carried over closed cir- 
cuit to large groups gathered in hotel 
ballrooms in sixty-three major cities 
in the United States. It can be as 
small as “piping” picture and sound 
from one room to another. 


1957 SUMMER SESSION at 
WINDHAM HOUSE 
July 3 - August 17 


At WINDHAM HOUSE informal and relaxing group life with other women 
workers with like interests and concerns and participation in the corporate 


worship of The Episcopal Church. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY courses in Christian Education, Bible and 
Theology with outstanding visiting and resident professors. 


Session includes SPECIAL PROGRAM, July 8-26, for Public School Educators in 


curricular areas other than Religion. 


For further information and Bulletin write 
Miss Olive Mae Mulica, Director 
WINDHAM HOUSE 


326 West 108th Street 


New York 25, N.Y. 


The large closed circuit telecast 
are used for fund raising by politica: 
parties, for exact and detailed infon 
mation and demonstration as in thi 
case of the introduction of the use ox 
Salk vaccine, for sales introduction) 
as in the case of some of the large inj) 
dustrial companies. . 

The smaller operations are usefuy, 
in colleges and schools to bring : 
“master teacher” to several classes 2 
one time and also by companies fot 
instructional purposes. Closed circui! 
has proved valuable for scientific usw) 
such as the H bomb test whera 
cameras transmitted for the recora 
the first moments of destruction be 
fore they, themselves, were destroyed 
Even now closed circuit is being dey 
veloped to link radar screens tag 
gether for better air traffic control. F 

I believe that the Church will final 
increasing use for closed circuit TV 
as education and industry develop, 
their potential and costs of operation, i 
are brought down. An exciting anal” 
imaginative pioneering example og) 
this was done at the last Conventior 5 
of the Diocese of Michigan. Wd} 
asked John C. Chapin, chairman o1 
the Michigan Promotion Depart? : 
ment to tell us about it. He writes 

“This little case history in diocesar~ 
public relations owes a lot to the 
Rev. Gordon Matthews, executive 
secretary of the Diocese of Michigan 
and the Rev. Allan Ramsay, assist 
ant executive secretary. Planning <f) 
diocesan dinner in the local Masoni 
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BANQUET in Michigan proceeds oblivious” 
to technician in gallery. Guests who could 
not be seated in main dining room heard and 
saw speakers piped from one room to another. 
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STAINED 
GLASS 


light styled windows 
of exquisite colour 
and refinement 


BARTON & 
ALDERSON STUDIOS 


Prestonville Road, 
BRIGHTON, ENGLAND 


Special! 


BLACK 
DACRON-BLEND 
SUMMER TROPICAL 


SUIT 


WITH EXTRA TROUSERS 


$49.50 


AND A FULL LINE OF 
SUMMER HABERDASHERY 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY 
FOR THE CLERGY— 


LIGHTWEIGHT RABATS 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 
WHITE CLERICAL SHIRTS 
UNDER CASSOCK SLACKS 
CASUAL SLACKS 
BUTTON HOLE T-SHIRTS 
CLERGY SOCKS 
WINDBREAKERS 
UNDERWEAR 


SEND FOR OUR ILLUS- 
TRATED CLERGY HABER- 
DASHERY BROCHURE. 


_CM.ALMY & SON, Inc 


562 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36 
JUDSON 2-4278 
Outfitters to the Church and 
Clergy Since 1892 
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On Your TV Screen 


continued from page 26 


Temple, with a seating capacity of 
fifteen hundred, they found they 
had an overflow of four hundred 
definite reservations. 

“They came to me and said, ‘Do 
you think there is any chance we 
could rig up a closed circuit TV to 
accommodate our overflow crowd?’ 

“We went to the best company in 
this business in Detroit and conduc- 
ted negotiations. 

“Given a choice of various size 
screens and various ways of doing 
the job, an agreement was reached 
which fell within the financial abil- 


‘ities of the diocese and yet would do 


a good job for the viewers. ‘The 
night of the convention dinner size- 
able crews of technicians moved in 
two or three hours in advance from 
the television company; monitors 
were set up behind a screened area; 
wires and cables were laid; a camera 
was set up focused on the speaker’s 
table; special lighting was rigged; 
and a series of twenty-one-inch re- 
ceivers was placed in rows on both 
sides of the dining room. 

“When the principal events of the 
evening, comments by the Rt. Rev. 
Richard S. M. Emrich, Bishop of 
Michigan, and the main speech by 
the Very Rev. James Pike were 
scheduled, the lighting came on, the 
camera started ‘rolling’ and the four 
hundred dinner guests in the other 
dining room got a direct visual-cast 
of the speakers, with their voices 
coming in over the loud speakers 
simultaneously. 

“The results were well worth the 
financial expenditure and the elf- 
forts to arrange it. Many comments 
were made by those in the other 
dining room indicating their pleas- 
ure at being able to see as well as 
hear the speakers. One lady who had 
driven more than three hundred 
miles to be present at the convention 
dinner commented, ‘I must say I 
was troubled when I heard that I 
wasn’t going to be in the same room 
with the speakers, but it worked 
very well in the other room when 
the telecast came on. We could see 
and hear perfectly and it gave us a 
real sense of being in touch with the 
rest of the convention. I think it’s 
a great idea that you did this.’” 

So do I. 


Sterling Silver Cruet 


One-Half Pint, 61%”, each .. $55.00 
One Pintisiocachis ace 95.00 
This cruet designed by me incorpo- 
rates grace of form with fine crafts- 
manship. The functional design makes 
for ease in cleaning—the hinged cover 
is enriched with a beautiful celtic 
cross of sturdy construction. Suitably 
engraved it becomes a lasting, useful 
memorial. 


CHALICES -- CIBORIA + CROSSES 
WAFER BOXES - CANDLESTICKS 
VASES - ALMS BASONS 


py ay oe Glasier 


Church Craftsman 
143 East 54th Street NEW YORK 22 


FOLDING 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG ¥ 
ON REQUEST 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For handling and 
storing folding 
tables and chairs. 
The easy, modern 
way. Choice of mod- 
els. 


PORTABLE PARTITIONS 


4 Change your idle 


% space into useful 
¥% areas With these 
Partitions. Ma- 


‘ 
% 

sonite panels in 

FOLDING tubular steel 

CHAIRS frames with 

Steel built swivel action 

Bray Aace pedestals and 


en casters or glides. 
venient. 


THE “WMonwe. COMPANY 


18 Church St. Colfax, lowa 
4) 


Church 


and 


College 


Free institutions, of a free 
America, bulwarks of lib- 
erty everywhere. 


Remember your 
Church and your 
Church Colleges 
your gift program and 
will, Make 


in 


in your 


America stronger be- 
cause you lived. 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


Hartford, Conn. 


KENYON COLLEGE 
Gambier, Ohio 


HOBART COLLEGE 
Geneva, N.Y. 


Gadbury 
s of Church Worship Aids 
, for over a quarter of a 


Write for catalog and listing 
alers desirous of serving you. 


BRASS GOODS CO. 


5 Sudbury Street, Boston 14, Mass. 


No Place to Put the People 


continued from page 15 
pal Church Foundation aid, it will 
have space to grow in. 

When announcing the grants, Wil- 
liam B. Given, President of the 
Foundation, revealed another side of 
the picture: the directors were forced 
to turn down as many applications 
as they could grant. The directors 
used their best judgment in trying 
to select the most critical cases, but 
most of those that had to be re- 
jected were equally deserving. 

To qualify for loans, parishes 
must be in an area of rapid popula- 
tion growth where additional facili- 
ties are needed to care for expanded 
congregations and to attract and 
hold new members. In every case 
where help has been given, the con- 
eregation had either outgrown its 
space or else was so new that it had 


no building of its own and was wor- 


shipping in such make-shift quar- 
ters as school rooms, gymnasiums, 
theaters, rented stores, Masonic 
lodges, and carpenters’ union halls. 

Each loan is made to the diocese 
involved rather than directly to the 
parish or mission, and each applica- 
tion must be approved by _ the 
bishop. In many cases dioceses make 
additional grants to the same proj- 
ects. 

Every year millions of dollars are 
given or bequeathed to important 
causes affecting the welfare of man- 
kind. Education is one field that has 
particularly caught the imagination 
of the American people. The Epis- 
copal Church Foundation, founded 
in 1949 with a board of directors of 


1”x1384” 


1”x134” 
] \ Les Ott 


317 N. Charles Street 


AN EPISCOPAL CROSS 


Now Available in Two Convenient Sizes 


An ideal gift of historic significance at 
Confirmation, Birthday, or any occasion of 
religious meaning. 

10K. Gold Cross, 1%4”x2” 
In heavy gold plate on sterling 


. .$7.50% 1147x2” 
18” gold plated chain 3.00* 26” gold plated-chain 4.00* 


eee teens 


In Sterling 


 -$3.50° 114”x2” 
.. 5.00” Sterling Chain 18” . 
Sterling Chain 26” . 2.40* 


LYCETT, INC. Church Book Store 


$50.00* 


$10.00* 


In Solid Bronze 


Baltimore 1, Md. 
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*Plus 10% Federal Excise Tax unless order certifies the article is to be used for religious purposes. 


distinguished laymen, operates in — 
much the same way as do the educa- - 
tional foundations in relation to the » 


colleges and universities. 
Its aim is to accumulate a substan- 


tial reserve of unrestricted funds as a Ti 
bulwark for the Church against re- [| 
cession and as an added source of © 


income. Grants are made from in- 
come to meet special needs in new 


and broadening fields of service, and | 
in the event of emergencies, grants 
may also be made from principal. ' 


Chairman of the Board is the Rt. 
Rey. Henry Knox Sherrill, Presiding 


Bishop, and the Foundation works iF 


in co-operation with the Nationa] 


Council, assisting the Church in en- | 
larging its operations beyond the | 


range of the annual budget. 
In addition to loans for construc- 
tion from the revolving loan fund, 


the Foundation makes grants to as- 
sist theological training, Christian | 
education, Christian social relations, ) 


and missionary work. 


The Episcopal Church Founda- } 
tion provides a practical means of F 


tapping and mobilizing the tremen- 
dous financial resources of the 


Church. A recent anonymous $1,000,- } 
000 gift received during the past year J > 
has brought the total revolving loan §- 
fund to $1,270,000. This million dol- | 
lars, loaned in February, will help — 

produce at least five million dollars § 


in new churches, parish halls and 


other facilities, to say nothing of | 


making it possible to add thousands 
of new persons to the membership of 
the Church. The money, moreover, 
given in loans, is never used up, but 
will return to be used again and 
again to gain maximum productivity 
and effective Christian stewardship. 


IN almost any city in the world, an 
earnest seeker will find opportunity 
for fellowship in both worship and 
service in the English language. A 
new directory of English Language 
Congregations Abroad has been is- 
sued by the National Council of 
Churches. The listing includes a 
large number of Anglican churches, 
not only in the larger countries, but 
in the smaller from Finland to 
Samoa. Churchmen contemplating 
travel or residence abroad may ob- 
tain a copy for fifteen cents from the 
Department of American Overseas 
Congregations, 257 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y. 
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THE HIGHER 
HAPPINESS 
Ralph W. Sockman 


Now available in the 
Apex edition—complete 
and unabridged. Here 
is the same book issued 
earlier in more expen- 
sive format originally 
priced at $2. Apex books 
bring you the best in re- 
ligious writing—by the 
best religious writers— 
at low cost. This Apex | 
book is only 


ABINGDON PRESS 


CASSOCKS—SURPLICES 
cs CHOIR VESTMENTS 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS—LINENS 
Materials by the yard. ‘‘Kits’’ for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments. 
All Embroidery Is Hand Done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 
Tel. CH 4-3306 14 West 40th St. New York 18 


CUSHIONS | 


oe 


Né 


MAL 
7 pli: 


es 


ALTAR RAIL CUSHIONS 
PEW CUSHIONS 


REHABILITATION OF OLD 
CUSHIONS 


KNEELING CUSHIONS 
AND HASSOCKS 


FOAM RUBBER, HAIR, OR 
COTTON FILLED 


Samples & Estimates on Request 


BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 
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Music to Your Ears 
continued from page 5 


themselves, are well worth hearing. 

In recent years it has been Mr. 
Biggs’ custom to spend his summers 
giving recitals in Europe and mak- 
ing records on the great and note- 
worthy instruments of that conti- 
nent. And so we have been offered 
such fascinating disks as a Mozart 
Organ Tour, wherein Mr. Biggs 
performs Mozart organ works on 
instruments that Mozart undoubt- 
edly used himself; The Art of the 
Organ, a two-disk album of music 
by Bach, Purcell, Buxtehude, Pachel- 
bel, and Sweelinck, on twenty Euro- 
pean organs (again many of them 
played by the composers them- 
selves), and Bach: Toccata in D M1- 
nor, the same “musical miracle’ 
played on fourteen notable Euro- 
pean organs ranging from the fif- 
teenth century to our time. This last, 
with each organ recorded in its ex- 
act pitch, has an extreme fascina- 
tion for me. I recommend it to any- 
one who can get heated about the 
merits of this or that organ. 

In past columns I have men- 
tioned other recordings by Mr. 
Biggs; perhaps a listing of all his re- 
cordings may prove to be useful. 
‘These are all Columbia, for which 
Mr. Biggs records exclusively: Or- 
gan Music of Spain and Portugal, 
KE 51675" Mozart Organ’ - Tour 
(three 12 inch disks), K3L-231; The 
Art of the Organ, KSL-219; Eight 
Little Preludes and Fugues, ML 
5078; Bach Festival, ML 4635; Ca- 
thedral Voluntaries and Procession- 
als, ML 4602; Bach’s Royal Instru- 
ment, Volume I, ML 4284, Volume 
Il, ML 4285, Volume III, ML 4500; 
Music of Jubilee, ML 4435; West- 
minister Suite, ML 4331; French Mu- 
sic, ML 4195; Bach, ML 4097. 

There are sounds to delight the 
ear and refresh the spirit in all of 
these, and I hesitate to recommend 
one over another. Let me add, how- 
ever, that you will find the familiar 
Bach pieces—‘‘Sheep May Safely 
Graze,” “Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desir- 
ing,” in the collection listed above 
as Bach, that I am especially fond 
of some of the “Little Preludes and 
Fugues,” and that there is enor- 
mously invigorating music among 
the Cathedral Voluntaries and Pro- 
cessionals. 


REWARDING JOB 


OPENING—For lay male Executive- 
Director, Episcopal Charities; demands 
tact, zeal, imagination, obvious ability 
to work with and understand top busi- 
ness leaders, social workers, minority 
groups, clergy, lay personnel. Firm re- 


quirements. Native Texan or South- 
westerner preferred; age under 50; 
Episcopal affiliation; no travel; loca- 
tion Dallas; salary approximately 
$9,000 for right man. Write full details 
including photograph to Dwight Hun- 
ter, Diocese of Dallas, 2220 Main 
Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 


AN INSTRUCTED COMMUNION SERVICE 


A suggested form of instruction or running ex- 
planatory commentary on the Service of Holy Com- 
=| munion, particularly appropriate for Church Schools 
and those being prepared for Confirmation. In 
booklet form, 50c. 


CHURCH & RELIGIOUS SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 
110 Pearl Street Buffalo, N.Y. 
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THE RETIRING FUND 
FOR DEACONESSES 


Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
The United States of America 


This New York corporation provides 
important aid for retired Deaconesses 
of the Church. Contributions for its 
corporate purposes will assist in giving 
them greater aid. 
MR. C.-E. CLARK, Treasurer 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company 
22 Williom Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


BE COMFORTABLE 
SAVE LAUNDRY COSTS 


“Attach-A-Collar’® T-shirt For the Clergy. 
Only collar is exposed when rabat or cassock 


is worn 3 for $3.95 
Patent No. 2750595 $1.50 each 


Black Neckband Shirts 
Fine combed broadcloth 
Fly front 
Plain cuff 3 for $13.75 
$4.75 ea. 


White Neckband Shirts 
Plain or French cuffs 
3 for $11.25 
$3.90 ea. 


Rabat vests—Choir & Clergy Vestments 
Mail orders accepted on open account 
Send for catalogue 


M. H. PIERCE & CO. 


Manufacturers of Shirts for the Clergy 
Dept. 7. Port Chester, N. Y. 


HELPERS NEEDED 


For 76 years the AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND COMMISSION, an or- 
ganization of the Episcopal Church, 
has extended financial assistance to 
complete the erection and improve- 
ment of churches, rectories and par- 
ish houses. 

The demands of today far exceed 
the Commission’s resources. Your 
contribution now—large or small— 
will help relieve this pressing need 
and will further the Church’s ad- 
vancement in the years to come. 

Please address the Secretary 
170 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths | 
Were sold in 1956 by members of eet Schools, 
dies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, etc. They enable } 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make friends 
for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Parish or Organization OMelal 
SANGAMON MILLS 


Established 1915 Cohoes, N.Y. 


Spiritual Healing 


Healing belongs in the Church 
Do you read SHARING, a magazine devoted to 
spiritual healing, telling what is being done and 
what you can do to fulfill Christ’s command: 
“Heal the Sick!’’ Published monthly—16 pages 
—$1 for 8 mo., $1.50 a yr. Send for sample copy. 

The Fellowship of St. Luke 


2243 Front Street San Diego 1, Calif. 


A COUNTRY HOME for convalescents, near the Potomac 
River Bridge. Reasonable rates. Medical assistance available. 
_ Write Mrs. W. H. Washington, Owens, Va. 
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THE OPEOPLE'’S 3 
ANGLICAN MISSAL 


American Edition 


Size 4%” x 6%”. Bound in a red, blue, 
or black, durable, fabricated cloth; 
tooled cover; printed on slightly 
tinted paper, to increase legibility; 
Ordinary and Canon in two colors. 
Price $6.00 at your Bookstore or from 


THE FRANK GAVIN 
LITURGICAL FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York 
HSH Hiete 


Alltar Brasswarey 


CROSSES + CANDLESTICKS} 
VASES + COLLECTION BASONS} 


Write for copy of our new catalog 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 
23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, X. Y. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


ContTENTs: Based on the Prayer Book. 
METHOD: Workbook, 88 lessons, handwork. 
Nine courses. 


No samples or books on approval, 
Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


P. O. Box 221, 


Larchmont, N. Y. 


World Council Considers 
The Nature of Unity 


TuHRoucH its support of the World 
Council of Churches the _ Epis- 
copal Church shares with more than 
160 Churches in forty-three coun- 
tries a growing bond of understand- 
ing and co-operation. Perhaps the 
most well-known recent dramatic 
work of the World Council is the 
major role played by its Division of 
Interchurch Aid and Service to Refu- 
gees in the reception and settlement 
of Hungarian refugees. The World 
Council, however, is more than a 
means of co-operative action; it is a 
means of Christian fellowship. 

In September, at Oberlin, Ohio, 
the North American Conference on 
Faith and Order will bring together 
delegates and consultants from 
United States and Canadian 
Churches to consider the Nature of 
the Unity We Seek. The National 
Council of Churches and the Cana- 
dian Council of Churches will share 
sponsorship with the World Council 
of Churches. 

No Church represented at the 
Conference will be asked to compro- 
mise its convictions. The conference 
will be an opportunity for Churches 
of varied historical and ecclesiastical 
backgrounds to achieve a harmony 
of understanding through discus- 
sions of divergent points of view. 

The Oberlin Conference and the 
ninetymember meeting of the 
World Council Central Committee 
which will convene in August at 
New Haven, Conn., will bring to the 
United States the most significant 
and representative group of ecu- 
menical leaders since the 1954 World 
Council Assembly in Evanston, II. 
(FortTH, October, 1954, page 12). 
Many of these distinguished world 
Christian leaders will take part in 
regional ecumenical institutes to be 
held this summer in the Boston, Chi- 
cago, New York-Philadelphia, and 
the Dallas-Fort Worth areas. 


These institutes will feature lec- 


tures and forums on current life in 
the ecumenical movement, particu- 
larly as related to the local parish. 
They will support the statement at 
the World Council’s inception nine 
years ago that “Whatsoever happens 
at a world level must also happen at 
the local level or it has not hap- 
pened.” 
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Churchmen in the News 


continued from page 25 


faculty of Episcopal ‘Theologicali 
School for more than thirty years. A’ 
graduate of Princeton Universityy 
and Union Theological Seminary,/) 
New York City, the forty-two-year-) 
old dean-elect has taught English forw 
three years in Istanbul, Turkey.) 
served as an assistant at Grace 
Church, New York City, as a chapay 
lain in the U.S. Naval Reserve, andi 
was rector of Grace Church, Am- 
herst, Mass., and chaplain at Am-+ 
herst College until his appointment: 
as Dean of Trinity Cathedral ing 
1953. Since 1954 he has been presi-iy 
dent of the Church Society for Coil} 
lege Work. Dean Coburn is married 
and has four children. 

Mr. Wilmer, who succeeds the@ 
Very Rev. Percy L. Urban, Dean ofiff 
Berkeley since 1947, was born ini 
Ancon, Panama Canal Zone, fortyy 
years ago. He attended Yale Univer-j 
sity, General Theological Seminary,/) 
New York City, and holds a Doctor® 
of Philosophy degree from Oxford) 
University. He served as a chaplaing) 
in the U.S. Navy during World Wary 
II, as a parish clergyman in Mary-# 
land, and as a chaplain of the Uni-l) 
versity of the South, Sewanee, Tenn...) 
from 1948 to 1953. He is married and} 
has six children. | 


- 


e The Rt. Rev. HENRy KNox SHER-i 
RILL, Presiding Bishop, has been 
elected to honorary membership in: 
the General Commission on Chap 
lains and Armed Forces Personnel, a 
liason agency between Churches and 
the Federal Government in matters 


moral and religious welfare of} 
Armed Forces personnel. Bishop) 
Sherrill served as a chaplain with: 
the American Expeditionary Forces 
in World War I and in World War 
II headed the Episcopal Church’s 
Army and Navy Commission, latert 
serving as chairman of the General! 
Commission on Army and Navy; 
Chaplains. 


e For the summer of 1957 LoulsE: 
GEHAN, former Associate Secretarys 
in the Division of College Work, 
will be associated with the offices off 
the Ecumenical Work Camps, spon- 
sored by the Youth Department ofi 
the World Council of Churches in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 
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3 important resources 


FOR EVERY CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHER AND LEADER 


¢ 


How CHURCHWAYS can help 


CHURCHWAYS, published by the 
National Council, is for all persons 
? who are active in parish life. It pro- 
vides ideas and information on ma- 
| terials for-program chairmen, edu- 

‘cation committees, and study groups. 

Each issue of CHURCHWAYS gives 
the latest information on _ the 
_ Church’s program, announces new 
books, pamphlets, films, and records, 
and reports on successful projects 
carried on by parishes or groups 
throughout the Church. 

Each year the May-June issue of 
CHURCHWAYS is most important as 
a guide and tool in program plan- 
ning. It presents the projected plans 
and materials on the year’s program, 
whether the planning is for the total 
parish or for some organization in 
the parish. Regular rate, 25 cents a 
year. 


Bi-monthly—September to June 


Episcopal 


+t hy 


charch 
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How FINDINGS can help 


FINDINGS, edited by the Department 
of Christian Education of the Na- 
tional Council and published by The 
Seabury Press, is the newest maga- 
zine in the field. It is produced spe- 
cifically for those concerned with 
Christian education—clergy, D. R. 
E.’s, superintendents, teachers, and 
leaders of youth or adult groups. 
Among its monthly features are 
What The Church Is Teaching 
Week by Week, Youth Broadcast, 
and Speaking of Books. Other ar- 
ticles cover such subjects as teaching 
techniques, suggestions for leaders 
of adult groups, resources, news, etc. 
FINDINGS provides concrete help for 
every teacher in the Church and is 
indispensable for those using the 
Seabury Series. Regular rate, $2 a 
year. 


Monthly—September to June 


How FORTH can help 


ForTH, the vivid, up-to-the-minute 
official publication of the Episcopal 
Church, is a valuable resource for 
persons active in church school work, 
discussion or study groups, and any 
phase of Christian education. 

It offers a continuing program of 
education reflecting the life and work 
of the Church and providing a rich 
background on current study themes. 
The March ForTH, for example, 
focused on Haiti. Other issues have 
featured material on the mobile 
ministry, the Church’s work among 
Negroes, and the Seabury Series. 

ForTH is a dependable tool. Every 
parish and church school library 
should have a FoRTH file according 
to subjects. FORTH illustrations also 
are good material for making post- 
ers and church school books. Regu- 
lar vate, $2 a year. 


Monthly—with combined July- 
August issue. 


CLUB RATES for all Three. Save 75 cents or more 


FORTH MAGAZINE 


281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Please enter my subscription as marked below for which $ ..... remittance 


is enclosed. 


L] One Subscription to all 3 Magazines, to one address, $3.50 a year 


[] Copies in Bundies (minimum of 5 of each magazine) 
$3.20 a year the Set of Three, All to One Address 


Note: Each magazine is mailed in a separate bundle. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


SCHOOLS 


Accredited Church School on 1800 acre 
estate. Grades 7-12. Small classes, guidance 
program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 
sports, outdoor swimming pool. For catalog 
and “Happy Valley” folder write: 


Geo. F. Wiese, Box F, 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY-.CHARACTER BUILDING 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


Co-ed—49th year—Grades 1 thru 12 
A moderately priced Episcopal Church Board- 
ing School, in the beautiful Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains 23 miles north of Charlottesville and 
115 miles southwest of Washington. Gym- 
nasium, sports. Board and Tuition $765. 
Rev. D. C. Loving, Headmaster 
Box F, St. George, Virginia 


STUDY AT HOME 


With America’s oldest correspondence insti- 
tution. (1896) Bible, Theology, Religious Edu- 
cation and related subjects. Single courses of 
planned schedule leading to graduation. 
Write for information. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


6030 Lowell Avenue Indianapolis 19, Indiana 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


KEMPER HALL *°°’sci, vecr 


Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day. 
Thorough college preparation and spiritual 
training. Music, art, dramatics and homemaking 
courses. All sports. Junior school department. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. For catalog address: Box F. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Accredited Class A Church College for Negro 
Youth. Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. De- 
grees. Teacher Training; Religious Educa- 
tion; Commerce; Music; Physical Education. 
Address: The President. 


Legal title for bequests: 
Trustees of St. Augustine's College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
GLEN LOCH, PA. 

A School for Boys whose mothers are 
responsible for support and education. 
Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 
Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 
acre farm in Chester Valley, Chester 
County, where boys learn to study, 

work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 
Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 
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from nursery school through second 
grade and will, in time, become a 
full elementary and secondary 
school. 

Meanwhile, as the Church has 
been expanding in the city itself, lay 
people and clergy from Corpus 
Christi have been ready, willing, and 
eager to give assistance in outlying 
communities where Episcopalians 
have wanted to organize congrega- 
tions. With the direct or indirect 
help of the Committee, three new 
groups have come into being. 

There is the Church of our Sav- 
iour in Aransas Pass, which began 
its services in the Women’s Club 
building under lay readers in 1949. 


In 1951 their new building was 
dedicated, and last year a parish 
hall was added. A_ full-time lay 


reader, Harry Carter, serves as their 
minister-in-charge. 

Next, in 1952, services were begun 
in Sinton, fifteen miles from Corpus 


Christi, and were held alternately in. 


the Lutheran Church and a funeral 
home. Named the Church of the 
Holy Comforter, this congregation, 
with the Rev. Miller Armstrong as 
priest-in-charge, constructed and 
dedicated a church building of its 
own in 1955. 

Newest group in the family is a 
small congregation now meeting in 
a home in Portland, just across the 
bay from Corpus Christi, under the 
clerical guidance of All Saints’ rec- 
tor. 

In the wonderful way which such 
projects have of deepening the spirit 
from which they grew, these ven- 
tures have not only sprung from 
unity and co-operation, they have 
increased it. The family circle grows 
stronger and more dedicated with 
each new addition. Transfers from 
one congregation to another are 
freely and gladly given in the recog- 
nition that the Church’s local con- 
cern is to have people in that unit of 
the family in which they feel most 
at home. 

The work is far from complete, 
but it moves forward, encompassing 
more and more men and women 
who rejoice to work and pray to- 
gether for the extension of the King- 
dom into new fields and among new 
people. 


Sfrattuch School 


The oldest Church School west of the 
Alleghenies integrates all parts of its 
program—religious, academic, military, 
social—to help high school age boys grow 
“in wisdom and stature and in favor 
with God and man.” Write 


The Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 
Rector and Headmaster 
758 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 


Enjoy a wonderful Vacation o 
Honeymoon at this beautiful 2000 
Acre Resort. 3 Modern Hotels. Dey) 
licious Meals. Honeymoon Lodgi)— 
and cozy Cottages with meals a/ 


oy 
hotel. All Sports. Lake. Beackr) 
Tennis. Golf. Social Activities#) 


Pocono Pines, Pa. 
Atop the Poconos 
Protestant Services. $46 to $78. Booklet “FT 
POCONO CREST, POCONO PINES, PA. 

ST. ANNE’S-IN-THE-HILLS§ 

Indian Hills, Colorado 
Camp for Girls 8-14, June 30-August > 7 
New fireproof buildings, sports, tenn: 
archery, handcraft, riding. Nurse, Cha 


lain. Write: Episcopal Sisters of | 
Denver 


Anne, 2701 South York St., 
Colorado. 


Pocono Crest Camps 


Pocono CHICKAGAMI fo, for BOYs || 


Pines 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 


Pa. 
LEO 
Ages 6 to 17. 32nd Season. Atop the Pocom) 
2000 Acre private estate. Cabins, Lake, Wl 
Sand Beach. Experienced Counselors & Athi 
Coaches. Balanced Program of Sports and Cx 
tive Activity. Swimming, Boating, Tennis, Hiki 
Riding. Crafts. Physician. Protestant Servi 
4 Weeks $160.—8 Weeks $295. 
Illustrated Booklet “F’’ N.Y. Office. Suite 2° 
11 West 42nd Street, LO. 5-1550 


THE 
ANGLICAN BREVIARY | 


Containing both the Night and Day Offices 
In one volume 


This book is printed on Warren’s: 

Thintext paper, slightly tinted, in two 

colors, black and red, throughout the 

entire volume. 

We can furnish books in the follow--) 

ing bindings: 

Black Fabrikoid ................. 

Black Fabrikoid with gold edges, 
and six ribbon markers ........ $ 

FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL 

FOUNDATION 
Mount Sinai, Long Island, New York 


PEWS, PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Fi'ee@ CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 


DEPT. 40 SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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AND AID TO CLERGY PENSIONS 


The Church LIFE Insurance Corporation 
Low premium cost life insurance for the clergy, lay officials and workers 
of the Church and their immediate families. 


Restricted to Episcopal properties . . . costs up to 20% less .. . premiums 
payable quarterly, without interest. 


The Church HYMNAL Corporation 
Publishers of church editions of Book of Common Prayer and Hymnal. 
Books are of the finest quality at surprisingly low prices. 


j : B The Church FIRE Insurance Corporation 


add ujliaed with the CHURCH Dystin Bund 


20 Exchange Place + New York 5, N. Y. 


yinaries close for the summer, 


But— 


the preparation of those who are called to the Sacred 


Ministry does not cease on that account. 


A thousand, and more, young men go out during these 


summer months to gain practical experience in pursuits 


related to their future responsibilities. Clinical Training 


in hospitals, missionary work at home and overseas, serv- 


ice in camps and institutions the country over, are all 


regarded as part of their theological education. 


To their “book learning” are thus added the test and 


practice of Christian truth in life. 


Theological Seminary 


ogical Seminary 
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| Was Ashamed To 


Always Be 


FILL OUT THIS NO RISK COUPON TODAY! 
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VITASAFE CORP. 108-38 
43 West 61st St., New York 23, N. Y. 


Please send me free a 30-day supply of the proven VITASAFE CF 
(Comprehensive Formula) Capsules, under your money-saving plan. 
I am not under any obligation to buy additional vitamins, and after 
trying my free sample supply, I may accept the monthly benefits 
and substantial savings offered by the VITASAFE Plan, or if not 
fully satisfied will reject them simply by returning the postcard 
provided with my free supply. In any case, the trial month's supply 
of 30 VITASAFE Capsules is mine to use free. 


1 ENCLOSE 25¢ (coins or stamps) to help for packing and postage. 
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So Tired! 


ALWAYS felt simply “run down.’”’ People were thinking of me as | 

a “spoil-sport.” I didn’t know why until my doctor put me wise. . 
He told me that I acted like a man much older than myself ...and | 
explained why I felt “tired” ... why my youthful vigor was slipping ; 
away... why my wife and family were beginning to think of me : 
as a worn-out man. 


He told me how a vitamin-mineral deficiency in my diet could 
bring on these symptoms—rob me of the joys of living ... and 
suggested that I supplement my diet with pep-building vitamins 
and minerals. Thousands of others had found new energy, new 
youth, new happiness by adding these essential factors to their diet. 


| 
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Well, I put off doing anything about my condition—until one day ' 
I read the Vitasafe ad in a magazine, offering a 30-day FREE sup- ° 
ply of high-potency Vitasafe C.F. Capsules! I figured I had nothing | 
to lose, so I mailed the coupon. When my free supply arrived, I | 
began taking one Capsule a day. In a short time, I began to feel | 
like a new man! My pep and vigor came back, I continued with the ; 
Vitasafe Plan—and I felt stronger—younger—more energetic! 


Today, no one thinks of me as a ‘“‘worn-out old man.” I’ve got pep } 
and energy to burn, and I have fun like a fellow half my age! And ! 
you may too! Why don’t you take advantage of this sensational | 
free offer to see for yourself whether you too can again feel peppy | 
and full of life! Accept this no risk offer as I did. 


Ge oe he 30 DAYS SUPPLY 


nicu-porency CAPSULES: 


LIPOTROPIC FACTORS, MINERALS and VITAMING 


You pay only 25¢ to help cover postage and shipping expense to anywhere in the U.S. A. 


Safe Nutritional Formula Containing 25 Proven Ingredients: Choline, Inositol, Methi- 
onine, 11 Vitamins (Including Blood-Building B-12 and Folic Acid) Plus 1] Minerals 


To prove to you the remark- 
able advantages of the Vitasafe 


each vitamin manufacturer and 
requires the exact quantity of 


Plan... Wwe will send you, with- 
out charge, a 30-day free supply 
of high-potency VITASAFE C. F. 
CAPSULES so you can discover 
for yourself how much healthier, 
happier and peppier you may 
feel after a few days’ trial. Just 
one of these capsules each day 
supplies your body with over 
twice the minimum adult daily 
requirement of Vitamins A, C 
and D—/ive times the minimum 
adult daily requirement of Vita- 
min B-1 and the full concentra- 
tion recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council for the 
other four important vitamins! 
Each capsule also contains the 
amazing Vitamin B-12, one of 
the most remarkably potent 
nutrients known to science. 


POTENCY AND PURITY GUARANTEED 


As you probably know, the U.S. 
Government strictly controls 


“ 


Vitasafe Corporation 


each vitamin and mineral to be 
clearly stated on the label. This 
means that when you use VITA- 
SAFE C. F. CAPSULES you can 
be sure you’re getting pure in- 
gredients whose beneficial effects 


VITAMIN PRICES ALMOST IN HALFI 

With your free vitamins you 
will also receive complete de- 
tails regarding the benefits 
of an amazing new plan that 
provides you regularly with all 
the vitamins and minerals you 
will need. This Plan actually 
enables you to receive a 30-day 
supply of vitamins every month 
regularly, 
fresh for exactly $2.78 — or 45% 
lower than the usual retail price. 
BUT YOU DO NOT HAVE TO 
DECIDE NOW—you are under 
no obligation to buy anything 
from us whatsoever. To get your 
free 30-day supply and learn all 
about the benefits of this amaz- 
ing new Plan, be sure to send 
the coupon now! 


VITASAFE CORPORATION 
43 West 61 St., New York 23, N.Y. 


safely and factory | 


